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MOTIVE. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 
Endowed by birth, of every prize possessed, 
Just fate denied you that which fires the breast : 
Pray heaven to take those barren riches back, 
Bestowing thus the only gift you lack! 


PEBBLES FROM THE PACIFIC.—(1.) 


BY ALBERT P. MARBLE, PH. D., WORCESTER. 


The man who said, “ Westward the course of empire 
takes its way,” was not an Asiatic ; he had reference to 
that civilization which originated in Asia Minor and 
worked its way to Greece and Rome. It then spread over 
Europe by means of the incursions of barbarians. It met 
a barrier on the eastern shores of the Atlantic. After the 
lapse of centuries it siezed upon the shores of America, 
where it found a race whose origin is even yet shrouded 
in mystery. Resting awhile, near the Atlantic coast, it 
passed beyond the Alleghanies and swept across the Mis- 
sissippi valley. Gathering strength at length, like the ac- 
eumulating waters, in the course of a single century it rose 
above the barriers of the Rocky Mountains and the wild 
Sierras, and now it rests on the shores of the Western 
Ocean. Either the aphorism is to lose its force in the 
near future, or else this course of empire must sweep 
across the Pacific Ocean and establish itself again upon a 
continent across the sea, peopled with a race whose history 
is shrouded in the dimness of an antiqmty inconceivably 
remote. Already the advance guards of the Asiatics 
have swarmed to our Pacific coast,—an advance which 
may invite this onward march of civilization to the nations 
of the remote east, or the remote west, whichever you 
may call it, just as the Goths and the Vandals really took 
to their own countries the civilization of Rome. But for 
us, and in our day, the seat of empire is in the west of 
the American continent ; and for the present that empire 
bathes its forehead in the waters of the Pacific ; with its 
feet it touches the shores of the Atlantic ; and its hands 
stretch from the Gulf to the Great Lakes ; and they beckon 
to the tropical fields of Mexico on the south, and to the vast 
Canadian provinces on the north. Such, to-day, is the 
empire on this continent. 

The sinew and muscle, the force and vigor of our ciy- 
ilization, is founded in the education of the people; and 
as each new town has arisen in the West, the first thing 
they do instinctively is to build a schoolhouse. Rival 
localities vie with each other in the appointments for 
schools. Some of the best school architecture is to be 
seen west of the Mississippi ; and nowhere is it better than 
on the Pacific coast. 

Education, this vital principle of that civilization which 
makes and carries with it this course of empire, is no- 
where better appreciated than in California and Oregon, 
empires in themselves. Accordingly the National Edu- 
cational Association for 1888 was invited to that coast, 
and provided for on a scale in keeping with the large 
way in which everything is done there; the way in which 
the crops and the fruits grow ; the way in which the very 
climate and all the forces of nature display themselves ; 


the large-hearted way in which the people have expanded 
to entertain their friends. In the streets, upon triumphal 
arches, on the store fronts, and in the hotels ; on the mam- 
moth trees and in the broad expanse of grain-fields and 
vineyards and orchards, and on the very rocks of the 
mountains,—everywhere the legend N. E. A. greeted the 
eye of the happy excursionists. 

Thus this Association has become, for the first time, 
national in the broadest significance of the term ; before, 
it has not included that vast empire west of the Rockies, 
except by implication and in a sort of representative 
way. In this broad field this body is now a recognized 
power. The influence of the California meeting upon the 
education of the country can hardly be estimated at the 
present time; it will be seen and felt in the years to 
come; and that influence will be largely traceable to the 
way the people of the Pacific coast conducted the affair. 
The eight thousand teachers who crossed the mountains 
and viewed with their own eyes the broad extent of our 
country will henceforth teach geography expansively. 
For a year eight thousand lessons will begin with, ‘“‘ When 
I was in California.”” Four hundred thousand children, 
the future Americans, will learn in a more graphic way 
what a wealth of productiveness, as well as of mineral re- 
sources, we have in that region; and the effect of all this 
will be to bind in a close union those sister republics of 
our country. Nor is this all. The Canadian states of 
British Columbia, Manitoba, and Ottawa, and the states 
of Mexico and the Sandwich Islands were there, to par- 
ticipate in the fraternal feeling and to gather inspiration 
from the meetings. 


A DISTINCTION WITH A BIG DIFFERENCE. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, CINCINNATI. 

Generally I preferred to visit the so-called people’s 
schools while in Germany, France, and Austria, because 
it was more probable that in them I could pick up sug- 
gestions of value to our American common schools. The 
so-called gymnasiums, or secondary schools, partake more 
of the nature of colleges than common schools. The in- 
struction there is more scientific, the course of study much 
more rigid, and the schools too exclusive to suit my taste. 
Still for the sake of a proper comparison, I visited a 
higher school in every city in which I stayed longer than 
a day. 

The general impression I received in these higher 
schools is not a very favorable one. I found much more 
inferior teaching in them, than in the lower schools. But 
let me not be misunderstood: The teaching would be 
very good for mature minds, who can and will follow the 
lecturing teacher with undivided attention. The instruc- 
tion, be it demonstrative or not, is most always addressed 
to the best and brightest pupils ; weak ones are dragged 
along, and_go to the wall when the annual reckoning (ex- 
amination) takes place. 

This is the reason why the higher schools have the 
dropsy in the lowest and the consumption in the highest 
grades. To see one or two pupils graduate in a school 
of nine or ten grades (from the tenth to the twentieth 
year of age), with an enrollment of four to five hundred, 
is not a rare case at all. It does not seem the aim of the 
faculty to do the greatest good to the greatest number, 
but to prepare a select few for the next higher grade, 
and let the remainder drop out of school, or try again. 
Many of those who drop out swell the mass of half- 
fledged students, or, as Prince Bismarck says, the mass 
of “ Halb-Gebildeten.” 

I am aware that this is very severe criticism, but it is 
based upon “ ocular inspection” and several private con- 
versations with noted German schoolmen who agree with 
me, both as to the facts and their causes. One gentle- 
man of national reputation said to me, without reserve, 


when I ventured to mention this anomaly : 


** It is only too true, that the improvement in didactic practice 
in the higher schools does not keep step with that of the lower, the 
so-called people’s schools. The state requires the teachers of these 
schools ‘o attend a normal school, while the teachers of secondary 
schools are raw university men, who may have learned much, but 
do not know how to teach. ' 

“* A normal school graduate may not know so much of the math- 
ematies, of physics and chemistry, of philology, archwology, history, 
etc., but he knows how to apply what he learned, and, what is of 
still greater value, he has learned by actual practice in the school- 
room how to educate, not only how to'teach. Many a young uni- 
versity man addresses his very immature pupils as though they 
were college students. He cannot stoop down to their level of com- 
prehension, and it is a comparatively small number of these can- 
didates who ever get to be good teachers. Do you know, I invari- 
ably send my young university men to some renowned teacher in 
the people’s schools, that they may observe how to approach the 
juvenile mind, before I entrust a class to their care, and it usually 
has a salutary effect.’’ 

How much of what this good man said is applicable to 
our American college graduates, I thought! 

But then, it is more fashionable ih Germany to send 
the boys to a secondary school, instead of allowing them 
to mix with Crethi and Plethi, or as we say in America, 
with “the great body of the unwashed.” So long as so- 
cial distinctions are as pointed here as they are, it will be 
considered a privilege to attend a higher school, and to 
be sure, it is a distinction with a big difference. In my 
lectures in Germany I emphasized the fact, that the com- 
mon school, if established and maintained like our Amer- 
ican school, would do more than anything else in doing 
away with social distinctions. The common school is a 
powerful leveler of social barriers. 

Before I close I wish to have it distinctly understood 
that I do not mean to say, there are no good, excellent 
teachers in the secondary schools in Germany. I am far 
from saying that, for I witnessed lessons in these schools 
which were models in every way, but I mean to empha- 
size that the good teachers there are fewer in number, 
absolutely and relatively, than in the people’s schools, 
Also, that there is too much waste of good material and 
the number of graduates is disproportionate to the num- 
ber of pupils entering the schools. 

Furthermore, I maintain it to be a great error to allow 
pupils to begin a number of higher studies and languages 
without ever making any headway in them, when they 
could obtain a well-rounded, elementary education in the 
people’s schools which would fit them for life much better 
than that half and half education, that smattering of 
everything they get in secondary schools, without com- 
pleting a consistent and rigid course of study adapted 
only for those who intend to graduate. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE HOME IN THE 
SCHOOL. 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, MINNEAPOLIS. 


It is to be confessed that much of our common school 
education is in the state suggested by the harlequin in the 
Italian comedy, who comes upon the stage with a bundle 
of papers under each arm. ‘“ What do you carry under 
your right arm?” he is asked. “ Orders,” he answers. 
“And what do you carry under your left arm?” 
“Counter orders,” is his reply. Education should be 
aimed at one trade or profession, is one assertion. Edu 
cation should be broad, and should have no direct refer- 
ence to one’s calling, is a second assertion. “The study 
of the ancient classics represents time wasted,” says one. 
“ The ancient classics should be included in the course of 
every student whose education closes with the high 
school,” declares asecond. ‘The state has no right to 
teach religion,” affirms one. “The state is not doing its 
duty to itself or to its citizens, if it fails to teach the being 
of God, and the duty of loving God,’’ asserts anotlier. 
Bat it is not the present purpose to reconcile these differ- 
ences. This paper can be made of the most worth by 


limiting it to the single theme of the demands which the 
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home may justly make on the school. For the home and 
the school represent the two formative factors in every 
human life, and the home is the more important and the 
more formative. The school exists for the home, and 
not the home for the school. And therefore it is impor- 
tant to ask and to answer the question, What rights can 
the home claim of the school? What is the duty of the 
school to the home ? 

In approaching this theme, therefore, I remark that the 
home has the right of requiring that the school do not 
impair the health of its students. The length of session, 
the hardness of tasks, the physical conditions of ventila- 
tion, and stairways, should not be suffered to interfere 
with the development of the body. In the race of life, 
winning depends in large part upon lung, stomach, liver. 
He who succeeds may succeed with physical imperfections 
and disabilities, but he succeeds in spite, not because of 
them. A doctor told a boy, whom the world knows as 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, “ You have no stamina.” If 
Waldo lacked physical vigor, he had large intellectual 
and moral force. But I have sometimes thought that 
had his constitution been more vigorous his philosophy 
would have lost some of its dreamy mysticism, and gained 
in clear and definite principle and statement. The boy 
or girl needs first to be a robust animal. 

I do not think that the schools are in peril of under- 
mining the health of the pupils. The lessons to belearned 
are not long or difficult. For one I have been accustomed 
to spend ten hours a day over my books, and I have 
grown stronger under such a pressure. The pupils who 
do break down in the public schools, break down from 
causes outside the schoolroom. The school ought to set, 
and the home ought to demand that the school set, duties 
sufficient to consume the time of each week not needed 
in sleep, exercise, or ordinary pleasure. When the girl 
in addition to her school duties takes two music lessons a 
week, with an hour’s practice on the piano each day, 
when she attends one or two parties a week for four 
months of the season, and her head does not touch the 
pillow before one or two o’clock in the morning, she cer- 
tainly will break down. When such a catastrophe occurs 
usually a wail goes up from the home over the hot-bed 
pressure of the public school. Which, I ask, is to blame 
for the hollow chests and the sunken eyes, the fingering 
of the lexicon, or the fingering of the piano keys ; nights 
spent in making geometric curves on paper, or nights spent 
in making geometric curves on dancing floors. The 
school should not be blamed for impairing the health of 
its members, when it does not impair their health. The 
home should guard the health of its sons and daughters, 
and also demand that the school should coéperate with it 
in preserving the bloom of the cheek and the tone of the 
constitution. 

The home may further demand that the school train 
the intellectual qualities. The emphatic word is the last, 
“qualities.” I have a diminishing respect for knowledge 
as knowledge ; I have an increasing regard for the qual- 
ities of the intellect. The purpose of education is not to 
cram a thousand pigeon holes of the mind with facts; the 
purpose is to make the mind an engine to do any work to 
which it may be summoned. Knowledge is like food, 
not to be kept, but to be consumed in making mental 
force and vigor. I care little what the mind knows, I 
care much what the mind can do. The chief good in 
knowing is the discipline which knowing gives. It would 
be impossible for the president of most American colleges 
to pass the entrance examinations into the freshman class. 
This fact indicates no incapacity for their position, for 
knowledge of Latin and Greek and geometry has done its 
special work for them. They have converted their bare 
knowledge into intellectual qualities. The flour merchant 
who wants to go to Europe does not take barrels of flour 
along with him to pay his railroad and steamer fares. He 
converts flour into drafts before he takes his departure. 
It is well for many of us that we have forgotten our 
Greek and our Calculus, for we have converted our Greek 
and our Calculus into culture, into intellectual apprehension 
and discrimination. The president of Yale College lately 
said: “ If the teacher can stimulate the mind of his pupil 
and give him a powerful impulse and enthusiasm, he accom- 
plished his best work.” Not, therefore, what one learns, 
but how one learns; not the amount, but the method, is 
the prime question. 

It was not reading Greek at three which made John 


Stuart Mill a great thinker ; it was rather the exactness, 
thoroughness, patience, which his father instilled as he 
taught him language and metaphysics. The judgment 
and the power of weighing evidence, intellectual honesty 
and candor, thoroughness in investigation, accuracy In 
statement,—these are the qualities to be fostered. No 
school, however great, should fail to discipline these ele- 
ments. It is not the present purpose to suggest methods 
for serving these noble ends, but it may be fitting to say 
that the method formerly popular, the discipline of the 
memory, is not the proper method. The memory is an 
important and useful function, but it is far from the most 
important. A generation ago a schoolroom had many 
parrots and martinets who repeated the book, whose minds 
were a sponge which soaked up fact and fancy, and 
emptied fact and fancy at the teacher’s inquisitive squeeze. 
Let us have not simply those who know, but also those 
who think; not simply those who repeat, but also those 
who reason; not simply those who are cyclopedias, but 
also those who are human characters. 

I pass on to speak about a third, and very import- 
ant right, which the home may demand of the school. It 
is the training of the moral qualities of the boys and 
girls. ‘These moral qualities are not in one sense distinct 
from the intellectual, for moral qualities have an intel- 
lectual side, and the intellectual qualities a moral 
aspect. In another sense, they are quite distinct. 
Those great cardina] virtues which are the hinges on 
which turn the gate of moral character, should be firmly 
set. The scholar should be taught reverence for justice ; 
the scholar should be tanght temperance in the use of 
pleasure, abstinence in the indulgence of evil. The 
scholar should be taught, as the statute in a score of states 
demands, that indulgence in alcoholic stimulant is an 
evil, and an evil most destructive. The scholar should 
be disciplined to prudence and foresight ; the scholar 
should be inspired to moral courage; the responsibility 
of power he should be made to understand ; the duty of 
sincerity he should feel. Self-reliance which is not 
pride, and the humility which is not self-abasement, he 
should possess. The rights of the animal which we de- 
preciate by calling it dumb, he should be taught to re- 
spect. The principles which underlie forgiveness and 
revenge he should understand. Patriotism and philan- 
thropy should not be omitted from the conception of his 
thought. Obedience to authority he should know ; know 
asa duty and a practice; and penitence for wrong he 
should feel. Purity of thought and of feeling should be 
his constant mood. In the younger school moral sweet- 
ness, and in the older school moral thoughtfulness, should 
be secured. These moral qualities the school should dis- 
cipline. They are more precious than intellectual quality, 
more precious than all the stores of learning. 

Edward Everett Hale said in a sketch of his school days 
in the Forum: “I came home from school at the end of 
the first month with a report that showed that I was ninth 
in a class of fifteen. I showed it to my mother because I 
had to. I thought she would not like it. To my great 
surprise and relief she said it was a very good report. I 
said I thought she would be displeased because I was so 
low in the class, but she said: ‘That is no matter; prob- 
ably the other boys are brighter than you; God made 
them so, and you cannot help it; but the report says that 
you are among the boys who behave well; that you can 
see to, and that is all I care about.”” Yea, these moral 
qualities are what the mothers and fathers do care about. 
For what do you prefer for your child, to decline vir, or 
to be a man? to prove that the square inscribed on the 
base and perpendicular equals the square inscribed on 
the hypotheneuse, or to found his character on the funda- 
mental bases of the eternal verities and of the upright in 
conduct? For as Sir Philip Sydney says, “The ending 
of all earthly learning is virtuous action.” 

And here I say that the home should demand that the 
school respect the individuality of each child. The neces- 
sary defect of a system of public education is that the 
good of all must be made superior to the good of any one. 
Each child is not fluid sweetness, equal in amount and 
degree to every other child, to be pressed into certain 
equal-sized intellectual jars, and to be made to jell. The 
child is rather the seed in which the nature of the intel- 
lectual stock, of the moral bud, and the flower of character, 
are foreordained. Wherein this individuality is evil, let 


and good of a specific sort, let no transformation be at- 
tempted. Let, therefore, the teacher not look upon his 
forty scholars as forty vessels to be laden each with a 
cargo of learning and to be moved across life’s sea at an 
equal rate by the inspiration of one motive; but rather as 
forty different varieties of plants which God has set in 
this garden of Eden, and to which he is to be an Adam to 
dress and to keep. 

Under these moral influences I venture to suggest that 
the home may fittingly demand that the teacher endeavor 
to impress the children with the right value of things 
material and immaterial. Ex-President White of Cornell 
spent his boyhood near the headwaters of the Susque- 
hannah. In this neighborhood was situated an academy. 
He says: “I shall never forget the awe which came over 
me when, as a child, I saw Principal Woolworth with his 
best students around him making astronomical observa- 
tions through a small telescope. Then began my educa- 
tion. So imperfectly we understand in our country that 
stores, hotels, shops, facilities for travel and traffic, are not 
the highest things in civilization.” With the children of 
the very rich or of the very poor families the task of im- 
pressing the proper value of things material and imma- 
terial is difficult. The very rich and the very poor are 
constantly tempted to regard the material as of supreme 
importance; the one because they have it and know its 
value, the other because they have it not and therefore 
think they know its value. There is one respect in which 
this right placing of values is to be emphasized ; it is the 
worth put on manual labor. In our age everybody wants 
to do no harder work with his hand than signing checks. 
Manual employment is despised. The genteel callings 
are overcrowded; manual employments are not sup- 
plied. Rabellais and Rousseau are wise when they de- 
mand that their pupils shall perform manual labor. Col. 
Higginson tells us in that excellent magazine,—the Forum, 
—that he once thought of giving a year to the blacksmith’s 
trade for the purpose of allying himself with all sorts of 
people, and to know for a few months the sweetness of 
earning day’s wages by the day’s labor of his hands. 
Therefore let our boys and girls be taught that labor is 
honorable ; that the blouse of the mechanic is a livery ten 
thousand fold whiter than silks and satins purchased 
through trickery and chicanery. Let every boy and girl 
be taught that the labor of the hands is as honorable as 
the labor of the brain, if its motive and inspiration be as 
noble ; and that laziness is the first cousin to moral evil. 

Morals and religion are twin stars, each revolving about 
the other, each giving light to and receiving light from 
the other, and both seen at some angles shining as one 
point of the divine light. I therefore say further that the 
home should demand that the school be religious. I do 
not say that the school should teach religion. I do not 
say that the home should demand that the doctrines 
of the Protestant church, or of the Catholic church, 
be affirmed ; but I do say that the atmosphere and the tone 
of the school should be religious. That there is a God, and 
that God has relation to man, and man to God,—these are 
the fundamental facts which, like most foundations, should 
be buried deep in the substructure of every schoolroom. 
It was not the public school, in our use of the word 
public, of which Dr. Arnold was the master fourteen 
years, and through which he impressed himself on English 
thought and life. But even in our publie school the 
teacher has the right to create such an atmosphere as Dr. 
Arnold created at Rugby; not instruction in dogma or 
testament, not the repetition of sacred words or forms of 
prayer, but a subordination of every interest to the law 
of God should be emphasized. We need to foster that 
spirit which the old Webster spelling-book helped to foster 
in that simple sentence printed across the first page, 
“You may not put off the law of God.” The Catholics 
are, in a large measure, right when they call our schools 
godless ; but our schools need not be godless ; our schools 
should not be godless. One who does not believe in a 
God, and is not willing to teach his scholars of Him, is 
not fit to help in forming the highest character in the most 
formative age of the character. 


— Our school system is worth what men and women who officer 
it are worth,—not a penny more. Let us lift ourselves up to be 
grand men and women, and we will lift up our school system.— 


elimination and correction be made; wherever it is good, 


Theodore H. Rand. 
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EMINENT COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. — (II.) 


BY W. D. MOFFAT, NEW YORK CITY. 


MARK HOPKINS, D.D., LL. D. 


Many people regard the progress and development of 
a college as they do the growth of a tree. They seem to 
look upon it as the natural result of the working of some 
vital principle that lies within. If, in the case of the col- 
lege, we allow this vital principle to be the vigilance and 
activity of some one man the analogy is correct. 

A close examination of the history of many prominent 
institutions reveals the fact that their periods of growth 
and prosperity are usually intimately associated with the 
career of one remarkable man. There is no college that 
illustrates this more clearly than Williams, for few insti- 
tutions owe so much to the services of a single man as 
Williams College does to the efforts of Mark Hopkins. 

His character combined qualities rarely to be found in 
one man,——qualities remarkable in themselves, and when 
mingled in one whole, and directed by a judgment tem- 
perate and free from prejudice, secured for Williams 
College a leader of rare capacity and wisdom. 

He was born at Stockbridge, Mass., on Feb. 4, 1802. 
He entered Williams College in 1820, graduating in 1824 
with high honors, the valedictorian of his class. It has 
often been said that Dr. Hopkins possessed qualities that 
would have rendered him eminent in almost any profes- 
sion. He felt in no sense a special call to the profession 
of teaching. His choice was medicine, and in pursuit of 
this he spent the year following his graduation at Pitts- 
field preparing himself for the medical profession. At 
the end of the year he returned to Williams and accepted 
a tutorship, remaining there two years, and continuing his 
medical studies as his time would allow. In 1827, at the 
triennial reunion of his class, he delivered the master’s 
oration. Then, resigning his tutorship, he spent the fol- 
lowing two years completing his preparation for his chosen 
profession, and in 1829 was graduated from the Berk- 
shire Medical School. He began practice in New York 
City, but had been there scarcely a year when he was 
again called to Williams, this time to occupy the chair of 
Moral Philosophy and Rhetoric. It was then that he 
altered his purpose and decided to pursue the profession 
of teaching. In 1832 he was licensed to preach. 

Dr. Edward D. Griffin, the president of the college 
from 1821, was rapidly failing in health, and in 1836 the 
question of selecting a suitable successor was vigorously 
discussed. Several candidates were considered, but no 
decision could be arrived at. Professor Hopkins’ chances 
at first seemed small. He was regarded as somewhat too 
young for the position. His remarkable weight of char- 
acter and influence over his pupils, as well as his preém- 
inent ability as an instructor, had, however, even in this 
short time, begun to assert itself; and to his pupils, in- 
deed, it may be said he owed his election, The class of 


ing to the excellent work that Professor Hopkins was 
doing with them and their college mates, and the genuine 
enthusiasm which his methods of instruction aroused 
among them, as well as the respect and warm affection | 
they entertained for him. This, it seemed, decided ued 
ters. Dr. Shepherd is said to have remarked, “ If the boys 
want him, let them have him.” 

Elected to the presidency, he labored hard and faith- 
fully in the office from that time until 1872, a period of 
steadily increasing prosperity for Williams. Both as 
president and professor he was exclusively devoted to the 
interests of his alma mater until.the day of his death. 
To one and all of the many generous invitations from 
abroad he steadfastly answered, “I dwell among mine 
own people.” 

On entering the presidency he occupied the chair of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, and filled the position of 
pastor of the college church. To these duties he added, 
in 1858, instruction in Christian Theology ; and when it 
is remembered how ably he performed these functions, it 
is possible to realize what a debt of gratitude his college 
owesthim. Of the 1,760 graduates living at the time of 
his death he had personally instructed all but 30,—a 
cloud of witnesses to his inestimable qualities of mind and 
character. Dr. Hopkins’ success as an instructor was 
owing to his remaikably lucid method of treating abstruse 
subjects, and his great personal magnetism. He had 
never troubled himself with pedagogics. It is doubtful 
whether he was conscious of any systematized principles 
to be applied in the classroom. He treated each case as 
it came up as his judgment directed, and his power lay 
entirely in himself. Not that he had neglected the gen- 
eral subject of education. On the contrary, he had often 
spoken on the subject of educational ideals, but his own 
methods were original and instinctive. As a professor at 
Williams has said recently, “ The relations of Mark Hop- 
kins to education were almost exclusively of the personal 
sort.”” He possessed the faculty of arousing a keen inter- 
est in subjects usually distasteful to the majority of college 


1836 presented an eloquent appeal to the trustees, testify-| Strength and Beauty (New York, 1874) This appeared 


in revised form under the title, Teachings and Counsels 
(New York, 1884). The next most important work to 
the Outline Study of Man for purposes of instruction, 
and designed to follow it, was his Law of Love and Love 
as a Law, a work on Christian ethics. This is both theo- 
retical and practical, and as a textbook has become fully 
as popular as his Outline Study. Dr. Hopkins was es- 
pecially well equipped for teaching moral science. He 
combined the simplest Christian faith with profound philo- 
sophic insight. All his books,—the Law of Love in par- 
ticular,—display the exalted and serene tone of a Christian 
thinker ; a marked freedom from the arrogance and super- 
ciliousness, the lofty tone of contempt for all things sacred, 
which mars the style of many modern writers in the field 
of mental and moral science. Their freedom of thought 
seems almost to have made them unhappy. In marked 
contrast is the “ happiness,—the holy happiness,”— the 
keynote of Dr. Hopkins’ moral system. From his use of 
this term, indeed, arose a most interesting discussion be- 
tween himself and Dr. MeCosh in 1869, the latter main- 
taining that Dr. Hopkins’ scheme of moral philosophy 
pointed to “ enjoyment as the supreme end of man, and 
of virtue.”” The letters of Dr. MeCosh, together with Dr. 
Hopkins’ replies, restating his position, form a very inter- 
esting controversy, and are to be found appended to the 
later editions of the Law of Love. 

Dr. Hopkins’ degree of D.D. was received from Dart- 
mouth in 1837, and Harvard in 1841, while the title of 
LL.D. was tendered him by the University of the State of 
New York in 1857, and Harvard in 1886. This latter 


sudden death on June 17, 1887, ended a long life of emi- 
nent usefulness, and cast a gloomy shadow over the final 
yearly exercises of the college he had loved and served so 
long and well. 


HOW TO TEACH PHYSICS.* 


In order to give definiteness to its conclusions the com- 


undergraduates. His relations to his pupils were close 
and of a marked personal nature, and they loved him as 
the Rugby boys loved Arnold. James A. Garfield said 
at an alumni meeting once, ‘Give me a log cabin in the 
center of the state of Ohio, with one room in it and a 
bench, with Mark Hopkins on one end of it and myself 
on the other, and that would be a good enough college 
for me.” 

The work which best illustrates Dr. Hopkins’ lucid 
methods of teaching a difficult subject is his Outline 
Study of Man, first published in 1873. The work was 
on an entirely new plan. It is an endeavor to present 
man in his unity, and his several faculties and their rela- 
tions are so presented to the eye, in illustrative diagrams, 
as to be easily understood. Before his time the teaching 
of abstract subjects by diagrams had been confined to 
logic. To him chiefly is due the credit of applying the 
same method to mental science. He speaks as follows in 
reference to it: “ This is not object teaching. That con- 
sists in showing the object itself, but this is the teaching 
of relations which are invisible by means of things that 
are visible. This facilitates the holding of abstract sub- 
jects steadily before the mind.” 

Dr. Hopkins possessed no narrow-minded or bigoted 
views. His aim in teaching mental science was not to 
cultivate disciples,—he originated no school of thought. 
He endeavored always to encourage originality of thought, 
and, by arousing the interest and symyathy of his pupils, 
to urge them to independent mental action. He never 
put a pupil to confusion. It is said that some one once 
remarked to him, “ I hear that you cornered several men 
this morning’; to which he answered with considerable 
warmth, “I never corner men.” 

With the exception of such as bore directly on his class- 
room work, Dr. Hopkins’ literary efforts were few. His 
first was an article on “ Mystery,” in the American Jour- 
nal of Science and Arts, in 1828, which drew consider- 
able attention to the author. In 1846 was published a 
volume containing a series entitled, Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, which has since been used quite 
extensively for purposes of instruction. The next year 
was published Miscellaneous Essays and Discourses, and 
this was followed, at long intervals, by a few volumes of 


mittee undertook to answer the following questions : 

1. In what grade of the public schools should physics 
teaching begin ? 

2. What should be the character of this first instrue- 
tion’ Oral? by textbook ? by laboratory methods? ete. 

3. What should be the character of the physics teach- 
ing in the high school ? textbook ? laboratory ? textbook 
followed by laboratory ? laboratory followed by textbook ? 
or laboratory and textbook combined ? 

4. What knowledge of physics should be required for 
admission to college 

5. What should be the minimum course in physics for 
undergraduate students and what should be the nature of 
this course 

1. In answer to the first question, it is the opinion of 
the committee that instruction in physics may begin, with 
profit, in what is generally known as the “ grammar 
school.” At the same time it is decidedly opposed to 
any general recommendation that it must begin there or 
in the primary school. Here, perhaps, more than any- 
where else, nearly everything depends on the teacher. 
One who has a strong liking for and a good knowledge 
of physics will be tolerably certain to succeed, while an- 
other not thus equipped for the work, is equally certain 
to fail. 

2. When taught in a grammar school, and by a com- 
petent teacher, it should be done mainly by and through 
illustrative experiments. These may be of the simplest 
character, involving and exhibiting some of the funda- 
mental principles of the science, and they should gener- 
ally be made by the teacher, the pupil being encouraged 
to repeat, to vary, and to extend. Habits of observation 
and of thought should be cultivated, and such facts of the 
science as are based on or relate to the principles illus- 
trated and developed should be presented. 

3. In any discussion of the character of instruction in 
physics in the high school, one fact of the utmost import- 
ance must not be lost sight of. It is that a large major- 
ity of the young people who are educated in the public 
schools receive their final scholastic training in the high 
school. Its course of study must be in harmony with this 


* Report of a committee, of which T.C. Mendenhall, of Terre Haute, 
Ind , was chairman, before the American Association for the Advance, 


collected sermons and addresses, the last of which was, ment of Science, at its recent meeting at Cleyeland, Obio. 


honor, however, he was not destined long to enjoy, for his © 
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fact, such provision as may be made for those who con- 
tinue their studies in college or university being merely 
incidental. The high school course in physics must in- 
clude, therefore, a general treatment, which must of ne- 
cessity be elementary in its character, of all the great 
divisions of the science. It is likewise important that 
the student should be made acquainted, if only to a lim- 
ited extent, with the methods of physical investigation, 
and that he should be able himself to plan and carry out 
an attack upon some of the simpler problems of the sci- 
ence. The value of this*'work as an educational factor 
cannot be overestimated, it is the ‘* walking alone” of in- 
tellectual infancy. 

4. As to the requirements in physics for admission to 
college, it is sufficient to say that the course indicated 
above should be required for admission to any and all 
courses in the college. 

5. In reference to the minimum course in physics for 
undergraduate students in the college it seems important 
to avoid the mistake of asking too much. In many in- 
stitutions, and especially where the elective system largely 
prevails, itis possible at present for students to receive a de- 
gree and yet be almost absolutely ignorant ofthe principles 
of physics. It is the judgment of the committee that a 
knowledge of this subject constitutes one of the necessary 
and essential elements of a liberal education, and a mini- 
mum course of three hours per week for one year is 
recommended. 


A QUOTATION PUDDING. 


BY MISS LIZZIE 8————, NEWTON, MASS. 

Mrs. Velvet Tabby was the proud and happy mother 
of six beautiful children, each one more beautiful than 
the others,—so she proudly said to herself. But her 
motherly pride and joy were mingled with dread, were 
mitigated by a haunting terror: What joy is unmixed ? 
«Sunshine and shadow is Jife, little Anne,—flower and 
thorn.” Ever and avon, a step sounded on the kitchen 
floor above. ‘Then she stopped washing her face or the 
faces of her little ones ; her eyes dilated, her ears erected 
themselves, her whiskers quivered, she heaved a deep 
sigh,—* My children,” said she, “it is the cook. Sooner 
or later, she will discover us. Your lives tremble in the 
balance. ? ‘To be or not to be, that is the question.’ I 
have read somewhere that 3‘ there is a tide in the affairs 
of men, which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.’ 
Was it such a tidal wave that bore us to this barrel where 
we now repose? Or will the destroyer’s hand drag you 
forth, my pretty darlings? +‘ All my pretty kittens at 
one fell swoop!’ 

“Ah! what I have suffered! Only a mother’s heart 
knows ‘‘the constant anguish of patience.’ When I 
have seen your ancestral brothers and sisters borne to a 
watery grave, I have sometimes wondered whether ° ‘’Tis 
better to have loved and lost, than never to have loved at 
all?’ Yet why should I mourn the lost? 7‘ After life’s 
fitful fever they sleep well.’ Hark! the coachman comes! 
I cannot say, *‘ His very step has music in’t as he comes 
down the stair.’ List! he speaks.” i 

“ Dinnis,” says she, “ Ye'll find thim kittens,” sez she, 
“and ye’ll dhrown thim kittens,” sez she. 

“ Dade, an’ I won’t thin! It’s a dacent b’y I am, and 
it’s not for dhrowning kittens and that like durty work 
that I kem here at all. Och, sure, 9‘ How full of briars 
is this working day world.’ 

“ And what’s this in the bar’]1? Marey presarve us! 
it’s Tab and the kittens! And '°‘thereby hangs a tale.’ 
Shure now, Tab, what for would ye sarve me such a mane 
trick as to put yourself right here foreninst me very nose ! 
': €That’s the most unkindest cut of all!’ And its dead 
ye ought to be yourself, for they say '* ‘Care will kill a 


cat. 
Tabby stood up. She arched her back, and waved her 


tail, and sang Dennis a sweet song, and the heart of Den- 
nis melted within him. *3 “The man that hath no music 
in himself is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 

“ Bedad!”’ quoth Dennis, “its a black shame to mur- 
ther the little bastes.””, And Tabby arched her back and 
sang he siren song. 

Suddenly the stairs creaked. Tab’s eyes glared wildly 
at Dennis, _ Dennis started guiltily as he looked at Tab, 


14“ Conscience does make cowards of up all.” Stealthy 


footsteps approached the barrel. “ Dennis! Dennis ! 
cried Connie, “where are the kittens? Cook says Tab 
has some kittens, and you're going to drown them. But 
you won’t, will you, Dennis dear. Please, please, don’t 


drown them ! 
“ You're not to drown those kittens, you know, Dennis,” 
said Rex. They belong to us,—to Connie and me.” 

“© Rex! here they are in the barrel. One, two, three, 
four, five, six, dear, darling kittens, all squirming about. 
O! Dennis! do put them all in my apron,” and she held 
it out, and looked at him with blue, beseeching eyes. 

“ And what will I say to horr?” said Dennis pointing 
upward. 

“Tts none of her business,” said Rex. “I guess we 
can do as we like with our own kittens. '5‘ Nice cus- 
toms eurtsy to great kings.’ Give the kittens to Connie, 
and I’ll take old Tab, and we'll hide ‘em in the barn, 
where she can’t find ’em.” 

Dennis went cautiously to the foot of the stairs and 
listened. Then he said, “ Whisht! She’s not there at 
all. Run, medarlints! *° “Stand not upon the orther of 
your goin’, but go at once.” 


KEY. 


1. ‘Sunshine and—’’ Tennyson: Grandmother's Apology. 

2. ‘*Tobe—”’ Shakespeare: Hamlet. 

8. ‘* There is atide—’’ Shakespeare: Julius Cesar—Brutus. 

4. ‘*All my pretty—’’ Shakespeare: Macbeth—Macduff. 

5. ‘The constant—’’ Longfellow: Evangeline. 

6. **’Tis better—’’ Tennyson: In Memoriam. 

7. ‘* After life’s—’’ Shakespeare: Macbeth. 

8. ‘* His very step—’’ Mickle. 

9. “* How full of briars—’’ Shakespeare: As You Like it— 
Rosalind, 


10. ‘* And thereby hangs—’’ Shakespeare: As You Like it— 
Jacques. 

11. That’s the most—’’ Shakespeare: Julius Cesar—An- 
tony. 


12. ‘‘ Care will kill—’’ George Wither. 
13. ‘‘ The man that—’’ Shakespeare: Merchant of Venice— 


Lorenzo. 
14. ‘* Conscience does—’’ Sh kespeare: Hamlet. 
15. ‘Nice customs—"’ Shakespeare: Henry V. 


16. “‘Stand not—”’ Shakespeare: Macbeth—Lady Macbeth. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


EDUCATIONAL DEVICES. 


Dear Sir :—On my return from Europe I find, among the accumu- 
lated mail awaiting me, numerous inquiries regarding the devices 
which I sketched, and which you had the kindness to reproduce in 
the JOURNAL. It is impossible for me to answer them all ; I there- 
fore take the opportunity you offer by opening a column for queries, 
to say that most of the devices I described cannot be had in this 
couotry as yet. I sketched them for the manifest purpose of in- 
ducing enterprising people to manufacture them. No country on 
the face of the globe has more enterprising men than the United 
States. All that is necessary for them is to know that there is a 
demand for an article, and the sleepless instinct of gain will do the 
rest. To create that demand, or rather prove that it exists, must 
be the teacher’s business. Addressing publishers and school supply 
houses, describing what is wanted, is about the best means to that 
end. These houses do not anticipate a want, but they are quick in 
responding to a demand which seems strong enough to warrant an 
investment. Respectfully, L. R. KLEMM. 

Cincinnati, Idlewild P, O., July 24, 1888. 


SUM OF THE PERPENDICULARS. 


Proposition.— The sum of any two lines drawn from a point in 
the base of an isosceles triangle, and making equal angles with it, 
to the opposite sides is constant, and equal to a line drawn at the 
same angle to the base from either extremity of the base to the 
opposite side. 

1, Let DE and DF from the point D in the base of the isosceles 

triangle A BC be drawn to the 

equal sides AB, BC, mak- 

ing angle EDA = FDC: 

then ED + DF is constant, 

wherever in the base D may 

is to a line 

rom CU to parallel to 

DE. From C draw CG par- 

allel to BA, meeting ED 

producedin G. Angle CDG 

== EDA = FDC; angle 

= BAC = BCA. 

ence triangles, having a 

Fr side, DC, common, g 

two adjacent to DC 
C equal, are equal, and DG = 

DF; and ED + DF= 

; As CG is parallel to BA, 

EG = the line from C to AB parallel to GE. That is, ED + DF 
is constant, being equal to a line from C parallel to DE; that is, 
making an angle with base equal to the angle which ED, or DF 
makes with the J 


and BC reapectively, then DE + DF is equal to the altitude of 
the triangle ABC. ; 
Prpation—it from any point within an equilateral triangle 
perpendiculars be drawn to g 

the three sides respectively, 
the sum of these perpendicu- 
lars is equal to the altitude of 
the triangle. 

3. In the eqilateral triangle 
ABC, let DE, DF, DG be 
perpendicular to the sides of 
the triangle, respectively; let 
BK be the altitude of the 
triangle ABC. Then DE + 
DF+DG=BK. Through 
D draw MN parallel to AC. 
From corollary (2), DE +A 
DF = BH; it is evident G K 
that DG = HK; hence DE 

+ DF + DG = BK. 
It seems to me that this is a much simpler method of proving 
this latter proposition than that given in the JOURNAL of March 
22, by T. S. Price. W. F. Brapspury, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


C 


ANOTHER SOLUTION. 


I submit the following as a briefer, possibly simpler demonstra- 
tion of the proposition that ‘‘ the sum of the perpendiculars drawn 
from any point within an equilateral triangle to the sides is equal 
to the altitude of the triangle,’’ attention to which was called by 
your California correspondent in the issue of March 22. 


To prove that OH + ON + OP = BT, the altitude of the 
triangle. Through O draw DOE parallel to AC, and OF parallel 
to BD, forming two smaller equilateral triangles BDE and FOE. 
Draw altitude EI of triangle BDE. Now OP = EG, OH = IG. 
.. OH + OP = EI= BS. ON = ST, and ST + BS = BT. 
, OH + ON + OP = BT.—Q. E. D. C. JAcoBUS. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


-— 


THE PHILOSOPHER'S PAY. 


Among “‘ Things to Thivk Of,’’ in a recent number of the Watch- 
man, was the following : 


** It is an easy thing to be a phil —— 
it pay.—Journal of Education.” osopher, but it is hard to make 


With this read the old Latin saying, ‘‘ Philosophus pecuniam non 
habet: The philosopher has no money.”’ 
So far, then, the philosopher’s career is a rather forbidding one. 


But here is another Latin saying, that relieves the philosopher’s 

status somewhat of its repulsiveness in this respect: ‘‘ Philosophi 

pecuniam non optant: Philosophers do not want any money.” 
Boston, Aug. 15, 1888, R. L. P., in the Watchman. 


CONCERNING ARITHMETICS, 


Mr, Editor :—I am engaged in collecting and arranging an his- 
torical sketch of all arithmetics published in this country, and as it 
is probable that there are several treatises that I have not yet 
secured, or found trace of, 1 would regard it as a special favor to 
receive information touching any rare or early publications issued 


in this country. It is my intention to gi descripti 
arithmetic that has been published i he United ‘Staten “4 ‘How 
depend upon the number that I can collect, or 
ormation concerning. M. 
Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 7, 1888, 7 eee 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— I should like to know how the custom of havi bo 
a fireplace orignated, and why such a shelf is called ? 

Chelsea, Cc EM 

I think I can explain the origin of the mantel-piece, or shelf, to 
C. E. M., of Chelsea. It is said there was formerly a row of pegs 
above the fire, on which cloaks, mantles, or any other garments, 
were hung to dry. The transition from mantle pegs to mantle 
shelf was, of course, easy. Webster says the spelling mantel is to 
be preferred to distinguish the word from ‘‘ mantle,’’ a garment. 


— Please give the figures re i standing armi 
presenting th f the 
world. Also the largest oil painting in the world. cor 
F. 


2. Corollary..—If DE and DF are perpendicular to the sides AB 


nox, 
According to figures recently published the largest standing 


] 
od 
| 

| 

A 

if 
il 

{ ‘ 

4 
| | 
| 
| 
- 


August 30, 1888. 
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armies are: Russia, 757,000; Italy, 750,700; France, 510,300; 
Germany, 427,200; China, 300,000; Austria, 275,000; United 
States, 33,000. 

** Paradise,’’ by Tintoretto, is the largest painting in the world. 
It is 84 feet wide, 334g feet high, and is now in the Doge’s Palace, 
Venice. 

Mr. Editor :—‘* Querist ’’ asks whether he should say: ‘* Will 
you have some tea?’’ or, “ will you take some tea ? ”’ 

Mr. Pope, in the ‘* Rape of the Lock’? (Canto III.), says : 

** Here, thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea.’’ 
Lancaster, Pa., July 21, 1888. 


— Where does the name Normandy, applied to a division of 
France, come from ? - 


M. R. Hooper. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


One of the chief industries of Bulgaria is the production of attar of 
roses. The valley of Kezanlyk, known as the Vale of Roses, is the 
center of this production, it having netted 1,110,000 franes in 1885. 


Heliodorus, a bishop of Thessaly, was the author of the first ‘‘ story 
of love and arms, wherein abundance of enthusiastic flights of im- 
agination are introduced, giving false images of life.’’ He is 
called the ‘‘ father of romances.’ 


The oldest locomotive in the world was in the parade at Philadel- 
phia during the celebration of the centennial of the adoption of the 
Constitution. It belongs to a coal company in Nova Scotia, and 
was lent to the United States for the occasion. 


The total length of the Hoosac Tunnel is 25,031 feet, or three and 
three fourths miles. It is 20 feet in height and 24 feet in width. 
From it were excavated 1,900,000 tons of rock. Its entire cost was 
$14,000,000. It is soon to be lighted by electricity. 


African teak-wood, it is said, is so indestructible by wear or decay 
that vessels built of it have lasted one hundred years, to be then 
broken up only because -of their poor sailing qualities from faulty 
models. This wood contains an oil which prevents spikes, and 
other iron work with which it comes in contact, from rusting. 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The National Summer School, now comprising the the Round 
Lake Summer School and the Saratoga School of Methods, began 
its two weeks’ summer session July 24, at Round Lake. 

The National Summer School, at Round Lake, which cannot be 
surpassed for the beauty of its surroundings, and the facilities for 
rest and recreation, combined with the excellent advantages offered 
in primary grade work, caused an unusually large number of pri- 
mary teachers to avail themselves of the opportunity of listening to 
new and improved methods of presenting lower grade subjects. 

Owing to the grand inducements and unusually favorable oppor- 
tunities for higher grade work offered by the learned and experi- 
enced faculty at Saratoga, a large number of training school 
teachers and school superintendents were in attendance. 

Under the supervision of Secretary Walter S. Parker, and Chas. 
F, King, director, satisfactory arrangements were made, and every 


detail attended to which could pertain to the comfort and pleasure 
of the students. 

Unusual attractions were offered those having an opportunity of 
attending this school, and the corps of instructors was of such 
reputation as to assure the best instruction attainable. 

Miss Caroline T. Haven, in charge of the Kindergarten Depart- 
ment, gave a successful exposition of her methods of teaching the 
little ones. Miss N. E. Boyd, of Chelsea, Mass , acquitted herself 
successfully, conducting the primary reading; and Prof. L. A. 
Butterworth presented his methods of teaching phonics and ad- 
vanced grammar reading. Miss E. N. Reed explained her methods 
in number and elementary geography; and Prof. A. W. Norton pre- 
sented his methods of instruction in arithmetic and school manage- 
ment. Walter S. Parker, principal of the Everett School, Boston, 
gave a series of interesting and instructive lectures in history, ex- 
plaining his methods of conducting recitations. 

Prof. ‘Thomas M. Balliet delivered an exceedingly practical and 
instructive course of lectures in psychology; and lectures of espe- 
cial interest and importance were given by Prof. W. A. Payne. 
Robert C. Metcalf, supervisor of schools, Boston, gave a series of 
talks on Language, which were listened to with unusual attention. 
Alex. E. Frye delivered a series of interesting discourses in geog- 
raphy, showing the use of sand maps and moulding boards. Miss 
Sarah L. Arnold gave, in a charming manner, practical illustrations 
of her methods in classroom work, truly exemplifying a model 
school. Miss Jennie M. Arms gave a series of able lectures on 
natural history. Methods in drawing were under the supervision 
of Mrs. H. J. Carter, of New York, assisted by Miss Shattuck. 
Prof. Otto H. L. Schwet«ky and Prof. J. D. Gaillard had charge of 
the classes in modern and ancient languages. 3B. KR. Fitz, of New 
York City, assisted by Miss Ketcham, organized large classes in 
drawing and painting at Round Lake. The School of Music was 
under the direction of E. D. Hale and A. W. Keene of Boston. 
Dr. Mara L. Pratt, of Boston, was very successful in the forma- 
tion and drill of large classes in gymnastics. 

Pablie lectures were given by Dr. E. D. Bemis on economic sub- 
jects, and Prof. E. H. Bailey on astronomical geography. So- 
ciables were held every Wednesday evening, and excursions were 
made to Lake George, Au Sable Chasm, Mc. Gregory, and other 
places of interest. Mr. Benj F. Brown, of Malden, Mass., had 
charge of the book department, where he furnished at reduced 
rates, books, stationery, and general school supplies. 

The character of the {nstruction given the piesent season has 
never been surpassed, and the individual professors in charge of 
their respective classes have evinced not only great diligence in the 
preparation, but also exceptional care in the presentation of their 
subject-matter. The enrollment of the school reached over three 
hundred, and the enthusiasm with which so large a body of teachers 
received this instruction shows conclusively that the efforts of the 
faculty were fully appreciated. . 

Satisfaction was expressed by those fortunate enough to enjoy 


these favorable opportunities, and universal commendation of the’ 


faculty of the National Summer School was everywhere heard, 


ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, — 
CLEVELAND, O., AUGUST 15-21, 


The sessions of the Association held in the Central High School 
building on Wilson Avenue were thronged. This is evidently a 
great year for educational gatherings of all kinds. 

The president of the Association was Mayor J. W. Powell. 
Dr. Cady Staley, president of Case School of Applied Science, 
welcomed the Association in an address that will be long remem- 
bered. We give an abstract: Since the organization of the Associ- 
ation discoveries and inventions have exceeded the dreams of the 
wildest visionary, and this Association has had a large share in the 
rapid advance of science. The city of Cleveland has grown in that 
time from 26,000 to ten times that number. and it owes its mag- 
ieal growth largely to the advance of science. Its inhabitants are 
largely interested in pursuits which depend upon scientific methods 
and processes, and they welcome those whose time and talents are 
employed in forwarding interests of such paramount importance to 
this city. 

President Powell’s response was worthy the man honored with 
the highest position in the gift of the Association. In the course of 
his remarks he said: It gives us great joy to meet in this beautiful 
city which stands on a terrace fashioned by the ice of a continental 
glacier and the waves of an ancient lake, and surrounded on one 
side by beautiful Devonian hills and on the other by crystal waters. 
5 Franklin was a physician, Jefferson a naturalist, Gallatin 
an anthropologist, who with other great men of the time drank 
deeply at the fountain of science, but they made its advancement 
a secondary purpose. Since then, scientific men have arisen who 
devote their entire energies to research, men like Henry, Bache, 
Pierce, the Rogers brothers, Gray, and Baird, and this society has 
embraced in its membership nearly all the scientific men of Amer- 
ica. There are'members who stady the stars, sky and solar mys- 
teries of the heavens; others with patient labor seek to discover 
the nature of light, of electricity, of gravity; others are investigat- 
ing the minute constitution of matter, the formation of crystals, 
the growth of trees; others are studying the molar motions and 
mechanical powers of matter, wind, and steam; others stady the 
atmosphere, the coming and going of storms, fierce cyclones, cold 
waves; others study the earth’s surface, the origin of mountains 
and valleys, hills and prairies, volcanoes and geysers, cataracts, 
and caves, rivers, lakes, and seas; an army of men is investigat- 
ing vegetable life, and a larger army, animal life. 

These fields of research are so vast, the problems so recondite, 
that it might be supposed that the human reason would tremble 
under the load, but they have trained the powers of the mind to 
greater feats of reason. 

137 papers were presented to the Association to be read daring 
the session, and were referred to a committee for selection. ——22 
members have died daring last year. The receipts for the past 
year were $10,656, leaving a balance in the treasury, after paying 


all expenses, of $4,414, which will be used as a research fund. —— 
Dr. Julius Pohlman, of Buffalo, was elected general secretary of 


the meeting. 
EconoMIc SCIENCE. 

Vice-President C, W. Smiley, of Washington, read an address on 
‘* Altruism Considered Economically,’’ during which he said: The 
primary motive of human action has always been, care of self. 
Originally man excluded other’s interests. He came to see, how- 
ever, that he could live himself and let others live. Religion grew 
out of man’s recognition of the desires of mythical and supernatural 
beings and taught man to regard the needs of others. The order 
of duty prior to Christianity was first to the gods, second to self, 
third to others. Christianity changed this to duty, first to one 
supernatural being, then to all others equally with self. Self- 
interest means justifiable selfishness; egoism, unjustifiable selfish- 
ness, Altruism is the desire to do something for others. It has 
failed in discernment as to its object, and has been carried to excess. 
Christianity, the greatest exponent of indiscriminate altruism, has 
brought the world to disinterestedness in benevolence. The day 
for indiscriminate altruism has gone by. The man who sells all that 
he has to give to the poor we shut up in the insane asylum; the man 
who takes no thought for the morrow is a tramp; and the man who 
turns the other cheek to the one who smites him may improve his own 
character, but he makes that of the enemy worse. ‘There is danger of 
lessening self-respect ; the cultivation of indolence; the enfeebling 
of already weak determinations; the patting farther away of that 
day when the poor shall be properly paid for their work, and the 
fostering of that reckless spirit which says ‘‘the world owes me a 
living, and I’m going to have it.’’ If the rich man does not sell 
out and distribute soon enough, they will thirst for his riches, per- 
haps for his blood. In such soil the seeds of communism grow. 
The advocates of anarchy are found always among the poor. 

We must consider the econemic effects of altruism to distinguish 
the justifiable from the unjustifiable. In doing real good to our- 
selves we benefit the race; we help others most when we act accord- 
ing to justice. If the poor are growing poorer it is because of our 
system of charities. There is no necessity that the poor should 
always be with us. The beggar is no more cul pable than the aver- 
age citizen who encourages lying and hypocrisy because they pay 
the beggar best. Indiscriminate altruism is the curse of the world. 
It is our duty to ascertain what motives and thoughts inspire beggars. 
In 1877, $141,207 were contributed to 46,350 poor in Brooklyn ; 
the next year not a cent was given them. If these were really in 
need they were sent to the almshouse thereafter. But the number 
in the almshouses began to be reduced immediately upon the appli- 
cation of the principle of not giving, and although the population 
of the city was increasing very rapidly the number of permanently 
poor was reduced nearly twenty per cent. in three years; the same 
results were found in Cleveland. The amount required for the 
support of the permanently poor families, while the city was grow- 
ing rapidly, was reduced in five years from $95,000 to $17,000. 
The same experiment with similar results was,tried in Cincinnati. 
The managers of schools of divinity have found that to give to poor 
theological students is to lend to the devil ; that this money was used 
at times for tobacco and pleasure trips, while board bills were un- 
paid, and the beneficiaries frequently abandoned the work of the 
ministry. Aid is now loaned to students, and a written obligation 


to repay the same is executed. 
The working men need nothing by way of charity; they need only 


justice,—fair wages for a day’s work, reasonable rents, a chance to 
buy a house lot before the speculator gets hold of it, such a re- 
organization of legislation and customs as will enable them to labor 


and administer upon the fruits of their labor,—and then they will 
build and furnish their own chapels, establish their own libraries 
and reading-rooms, and scorn charity. 


VAGRANT CHILDREN AND IMMIGRANTS. 


Mrs. Laura Osborne Talbot, of Washington, read a paper upon 
“* Industrial Farming,—the Vagrant Children and Immigrants.”’ 

Of the numerous festering sores upon our body politic, none is 
worse than the condition of the very poor, and its insidious poison 
is fast spreading and affecting our entire civilization. Varied 
efforts have been made to rescue the children from bad surround- 
ings and evil influences, but most of the so-called charitable institu- 
tions are started wrong, and eventually do more harm than good. 
The basis from which I wish to start in considering the improve- 
ment of these vagrant classes is, that each one should be trained to 
be self-supporting, not in factory or workshop, but through intelli- 
gent training in properly managed industrial schools. To form, 
rather than reform, should be the rule for true charity. The sooner 
that the thousands of little waifs are guided to right paths through 
the industrial school, the sooner will our political and social atmos- 
phere become greatly purified and made healthful for the whole 
nation. The police tell us in Washington there are seven thousand 
vagrant boys who roam the streets and roads about the city. How 
economical would it not be if these boys were encouraged to attend 
well-equipped industrial schools. With some otber ladies I tried 
the experiment, and for three years induced thirty vagrant boys to 
a an industrial class at Howard University one morning in the 
week. 

We found these children of the lowest kind were delighted to 
work with tools, and some of them have set up little carpenter 
shops of their own and support themselves in that way. The moral 
uplifting was the best result of all, and it is not likely that these 
boys will become members of our criminal class. Each boy, as he 
entered the class, was taught in the tailor shop to mend his clothes, 
and in the shoe shop to mend his shoes. One lame colored boy 
from the orphan asylum became so skillful in shoemaking that he 
could not oniy make his own shoes, but could cut up the larger 
half worn shoes and make them over for baby feet; all of this I 
term the best kind of economy, especially in a city like Washing- 
ton, where ten thousand lazy colored people prey upon the other 
inhabitants of the city every winter. 

Industrial training is barely introduced into Washington public 
schools, $5,000 being the yearly appropriation, and if it were 
already in every one of our different school buildings, even then 
there would not be accommodations for more than three fourths of 
the children of the city. There are thousands of persons who 
would avail themselves of night schools with industrial training, if 
they could find such opportunities open to them. I would there- 
fore urge all persons who are interested in purifying our body poli- 
tic to see that means are provided and methods adopted everywhere, 
particularly in our large cities, for the industrial training of our 
poorer classes. Should not industrial schools be established at our 
immigrant stations, where every person should be compelled to 
pass an examination and then receive a certificate of qualification 
for certain work which they may be capable of performing ? 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF STATISTICS, 


Professor Woodbury of Lynn, Mass., read a paper prepared by 
Edward Atkinson of Boston, upon the above subject. ‘There was 
very little in the paper of value to our readers except the conclusion 
that statistics are apt to become a mere snare and pitfall, working 
more harm than good through the false deductions that may be 
made from them, unless made use of as a basis of economic reason- 
ing by persons completely trained. On the other band, the econo- 
mist who attempts to reason on the conditions of men in their rela- 
tion to each other without regard to statistics will of necessity be a 
mere theorist, whose unsustained hypotheses are unreliable. 

Col. Edward Daniels of Virginia followed in the discussion of the 
same subject. 

Preservation of Forests. 


Prof. B. E. Ferno, of Washington, read a paper on *‘ Need of a 
Forest Administration of the United States,’’ in which he said: 
Political economy teaches us to avoid a waste of resources. Our 
forest resources have been squandered wantonly. The farmers 
clear away timber imprudently, and the government fails to recog- 
nize the part forests play in national wealth. The annual waste of 
timber has already been over $700,000,000. Laws have been 
passed for the preservation of game, fish, and other resources, but 
nothing has been done for the forests. The government now owns 
less than 70,000,000 acres of forest lands, situated mostly in the 
mountain districts and on the Pacific Slope, and this is rapidly dis- 
appearing. 

Professor Smiley emphasized the necessity of some action, and 
expressed the fear that the forests would be lost before any govern- 
mental action would be taken. 

The vice-president and secretary of the section are C. W. Smiley 
and Charles S. Hill, of Washington. 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM, 


Prof. Ormand Stone, of the University of Virginia, spoke upon 
“* The Motions of the Solar System.’’ No other hypothesis offers 
such answers to the questions which relate to the origin, structure, 
and unity of the universe as Newton’s Law of Gravity. The first 
attempt to apply this law to the solar system was made by La 
Place. Sindenan and Bouvard found it necessary to revise La 
Place’s theory, but the work was so enormous that the only success- 
ful attempt is that of Severrier, whose tables are now nearly thirty 
years old. His tables of Jupiter and Saturn, however, were pub- 
lished in 1876. Newcomb’s table of Neptune was published in 
65; those of Uranus, in ’74. Hill’s theory of Jupiter and Saturn 
is now complete, and he is preparing tables therefrom. Another 
series is being prepared by Professor Gylden of Stockholm. The 
only original tables of the moon’s motions are those of Hansen, now 
more than thirty years old. These agree well with the observations 
made during the century preceding their a pone but not with 
those made before or since that time. Lawnay’s theory is the 
only one comparable with Hansen's. 

The detection of the two satellites of Mars by Professor Hall 
may be considered the most interesting recent achievement in pure 
discovery, as it was not till their discovery that we could accurately 
determine the mass of that planet. Until satellites of Venus and 
Mercury are detected, the masses of those planets must remain un- 
certain. La Place published his theory of Jupiter's satellites just 
100 years ago, and this is still the basis of the tables now in use. 
It is still difficult to determine a correct theory of the motion of 
Saturn’s satellites. Our knowledge of the motions of the satel- 
lites of Uranus and Neptune depend almost entirely on the observa- 


(Continued onpage.147.) 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, AUGUST 30, 1888. 


PATIENCE is now at a premium. 


“GoInG, going, gone,”—vacation. 
A HAPPY, prosperous years’ work to all our readers. 


WE hope the changing teachers will like their new field 
of labor. 

Tue summer school students were never so enthusias- 
tic as this year, judging by all we have met. Without a 
dissenting voice they pronounce for the pleasure and 
profit of the vacation teachers’ school. 


Tue Teachers’ Bureaus never did so much business, 
never did it so satisfactorily to their patrons. Commit- 
tees and superintendents would not know how to do with- 
out them now, and teachers would “get left” without 


them. 


GroRGE PELLEW, in a recent pamphlet sent out to the 
citizens of Boston and vicinity, says : 

“To the writings of Horace Mann I have referred frequently, 
but for so doing no apology is needed; an apology would be de- 


manded rather of one writing in Massachusetts upon the public 
school system who should ignore the work of that wise and philan- 


thropic man.”’ 

What a change this indieates in public sentiment. Mr. 
Mann did a wise and philanthropic work. He was not 
always discreet more than other reformers, and in his life- 
time the mistakes were more luminous than the wisdom 
of his plans, but to-day the heroism and the virtue of his 
purposes, methods, and principles are universally honored 
while the weakness is forgotten. Would that men could 
know in their lifetime how posterity would regard them. 


Tue Royal English Society’s Inspector of Geographical 
Education has recently said, that in England geography 
is as a rule almost entirely neglected as a subject of edu- 
cation, giving as the reason the want of textbooks fitted 
to aid teachers in putting the subject on a more satisfac- 
tory basis. We assure Her Majesty’s servant that this 
is not the case in America, and need not longer be in 
England. Alex. E. Frye has recently issued a wonderful 
volume on the teaching of the structure of the earth’s 
surface, upon the most philosophical principles, while 
Col. F. W. Parker has covered the whole subject object- 
ively and subjectively, empirically and philosophically ; 
and before this reaches our readers we doubt not that 
Charles F. King’s presentation of “ just how to do it,” 
adapted to teachers of brains, and almost as available for 
teachers without brains, will be upon the market; while 
Miss Morton’s introduction to her Hlementary Geography 
is a volume in itself. Every American geography now 
upon the market has a teacher’s introduction by the au- 


thor, or some kindred expert, so that if geography is not 


“much taught” and well taught in this country it will 
never be laid to book makers. But England herself has 
produced the choicest book of the size ever written on 
this subject, by Archibald Geikie, and a second thor- 
oughly valuable work by G. G. Chisholm. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


This thirty-five-years-old society is in some regards the 
most vigorous and distinguished educational body in the 
country. Of course it in no wise compares with the Na- 
tional Educational Association in its distinctive field, but 
it “gets down to work” after a manner that even the 
National Council does not attempt. At its recent meeting 
at Cleveland there were fifty great addresses by scientific 
experts in a single day. Almost no papers or speakers 
are previously announced, but the members bring with 
them their papers, which are referred to a committee that 
selects those that are to be read. The first morning one 
hundred and thirty-seven such papers were presented and 
referred to this committee. There are eight sections of 
the Association, each devoted to some great department 
of science, while lesser departments are styled “ clubs.” 
The subject of Botany, which might very properly be 
considered a great science, is only a “club,” but it is 
clamoring for position as a section. We give much 
space to the outline of the work of the recent meeting, 
but it will repay any one interested in science to send to 
the Cleveland Leader for the four papers containing the 
detailed report of the sessions. 


THIS WEEK. 


Dr. Charles F. Thwing’s article upon “The Rights of 
the Home in the School” should be read by every teacher 
at the beginning of the school year. Dr. A. P. Marble’s 
“Pebbles From the Pacific” are touching up the late 
meeting of the Association at San Francisco in a delight- 
ful way. Dr. L. R. Klemm’s “ A distinction With a 
Big Difference” is but one of many admirable articles 
that will appear this year. “ Eminent College Presi- 
dents” have never been considered so completely, con- 
cisely, and brilliantly as in the series of which that on Dr. 
Mark Hopkins is the second. “* How to Teach Phys- 
ics’ is one good outcome of the meeting at Cleveland two 
weeks since. “A Quotation Pudding” is one of the 
most unique bits of literary work for the schoolroom that 
we have ever secured for our readers. The report of 
the meeting of the “ Association for the Advancement of 
Science ” is of great practical value. It would be difficult 
to find four columns of more valuable matter. * Notes 
and Queries” are rarely so freighted with good things 
as this week, when men of such national reputation and 
educational distinctiom as L. R. Klemm of Cincinnati, W. 
F. Bradbury of Cambridge, Charles Jacobus of New 
Brunswick, N. J., J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City, and 
M. R. Hooper of Pennsylvania, all appear in this depart- 
ment, while George A. Walton has a special article ap- 
pealing for “‘ Fraternal Aid” for a Southern teacher. 
“ Frivolities,” by W. H. Hills, are always enjoyable. 
The “Book Page” is full of good things. The 
“ Boston Letter,” the ‘“ General Epitome,” the “ News 
Pages,” “ Recent Publications,” and “ Publishers’ Notes ”’ 
are attractive, not to mention the advertising pages, which 
are indispensable to teachers who wish to know what is 
being published and made for the schoolroom. We are 
prepared to give such feasts as this every week for the 
next year. 


IS THE HIGH SCHOOL FOR COLLEGE 
PREPARATION ? 


The only danger we see threatening the public high 
school is from the oft-heard criticism that it is run for the 
benefit of the few. Here are a few expressions we have 
heard within a -few weeks: “The principal devotes all 
his time to the college boys.” “All the high-priced 
teachers are devoted to fitting the boys and girls for col- 
lege.” ‘One in five of the class go to college, but four- 
fifths of the teaching brain goes to them.” There is no 


time to be lost in correcting this, and the lower grade 


teachers can best do it. There is no possibility of 
improving the school advantages of the unaspiring pupils 
by lowering the tone of the school. In their very nature 
they will keep just so far below the standard, and as that 
lowers, they sink. They held the same relative position 
in the grammar school, and there was no “ fitting for col- 
lege discrimination” there. There are hundreds of high 
schools in this country that do not fit for college, and 
they gain nothing and lose mach by this absence. The 
best inspiration that comes to any school is from the intel- 
lectual activity of the brightest pupils. It is so all 
through life, — brains inspire brains. A high school that 
has as its ruling thought the best work of the -brain 
workers, the keenest mental activity of those who pro 

pose to “ make brains tell,” will have a healthy influence 
over the entire school. Where there are no college boys 
and girls, and no such spirit, it is next to impossible to 
have intellectual influence at the front. Those who do 
not go to college, who do not get much of the time of the 
principal, receive positive benefit from the atmosphere 
and tonie of the “ college class.” Let these facts be kept 
permanently and prominently before the people for the 
good of all the schools and all the pupils. 


THE WORCESTER METHOD. 


President G. Stanley Hall, in his introduction to the 
American edition of that rare volume of Preyer upon 
“The Senses and the Will,” takes occasion to speak with 
emphasis of Principal E. H. Russell’s work in the State 
Normal School at Worcester (Mass.) as the “ Worcester 
method of psychogenetic study,” recommending it to the 
careful attention of principals of normal schools. Sys- 
tematic observation of children is made a part of the 
regular work of this normal school, with a view of en- 
larging the scope of the ordinary study of psychology, to 
render it more objective and useful, to bring the pros- 
pective teachers into closer and better relations to chil- 
dren, and to gather a store of facts whereby in time to 
increase and rectify the present unsatisfactory knowledge 
of child-nature. The method is: First to explain to the 
students, at the beginning of the second half year in 
school, how to improve their opportunities on the street, 
at home, and in families ; of noticing minutely the spon- 
taneous, unrestrained activities, both mental ‘and 
physical, of children of all ages, at play, study, or work. 
Then, at the earliest convenient moment, concise record 
is made on blanks with printed headings, and colored, — 
e. g-, white for personal observation, red for second-hand 
facts, etc. The first of last January the records num- 
bered about 6,000, and are classified, so far as can be, 
under memory, imagination, deceit, ignorance, mechani- 
cal construction, moral sense, ete. Principal Russell says 
the results already show that students soon become more 
interested in children and their ways, and more skilful in 
dealing with them ; and some acquire much ingenuity in 
following out the more complicated and obscure processes 
of child-life. They also acquire right habits of observa- 
tion and investigation generally, learning in some degree 
the caution, discrimination, and veracity required in 
studying nature. It is so interesting that students must 
be rather restrained than impelled to the work. While 
Worcester has taken highly creditable lead in this direc- 
tion, there are many American normal schools already 
well started upon the same line of investigation. Skill 
in the study of child-activity and a taste for the funda- 
mental observations are of prime importance in our 
American school-life. 


MRS. C. C. METCALF. 


Mrs. Caroline Cutler Metcalf, for twenty-six years prin 
cipal of Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass., died August 
13, at the age of seventy-nine. Mrs. Metcalf has held a 
unique place in the history of the education of women. 
She was born in Medway, Mass., July 20, 1809, daughter 
of Caroline Cutler and Calvin Plympton. At the age of 
sixteen she became assistant in a large high school at 
Auburn, N.Y., of which Albert Metcalf, whom she after- 
ward married, was principal. Mr. Metcalf died a few 
years after they were married, and she reéntered upon 


the work of teaching at Providence, R. I., and East Boston, 
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- no occasion to deal in these columns. 
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Mass. In the latter place she was succeeding admirably 
when invited to the principalship of Wheaton Seminary 
in the year 1850. This position she occupied until 1876, 
and the modern history of the institution begins when she 
took up the reins of government. It was a long, uninter- 
rupted, and steadily increasing success. She had great 
business and executive ability, untiring energy, and in- 
vincible determination. She also showed great skill and 
judgment in choosing her assistants, and had the rare tact 
to place implicit confidence in them, leaving them free to 
work out the desired results in their own way. Wheaton 
has always been known for its advanced methods, and yet 
it has never been an educational “ experiment station.” 

In 1875, upon the celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of her principalship and the fortieth of the foun- 
dation of the seminary, the Metcalf Scholarship Fund was 
raised by the alumnz, the disposition of the fund to 
be left with her during her life. After retiring from the 
principalship she made her home at “The Cottage,” 
Norton,—where she died,—though much of the time was 
passed with graduates of the seminary, whose homes made 
her welcome. She carried on an immense correspondence 
with “her girls,” who found her a sympathetic friend who 
shared their sorrows and rejoiced in their triumphs. She 
retained her faculties to the last, and grew even more 
beautiful as she grew older. 

Mrs. Estelle M. Hatch Merrill, who knew her inti- 
mately, writes thus of her last days: ‘The delicate pink 
color may have faded a little from her cheeks, but her 
eyes were as blue and bright as ever, and the soft, abun- 
dant hair made a snowy white crown for her lovely face. 
The last weeks of her earthly life were full of a great joy 
and peace. Tenderly cared for by her beloved nieces, 
who were with her to the last, she sank slowly and gently 
to her rest.” 

The simple funeral services were held in the church at 
Norton, at the noon hour, Rev. J. P. Lane and Rev. A.W. 
Emerson paying fitting tribute to her memory. Many of 
her favorite hymns were sung, giving the service a pe- 


culiarly satisfactory effect. Her latest plans were for the 


formation of a Wheaton Seminary Club to unite all old 
pupils of the school in Boston and vicinity in an organ- 
ization similar to that already formed in New York City ; 
and the first meeting will probably be held late in October, 
and be in effect a memorial of Mrs. Metcalf. 


WOMEN SHOULD VOTE. 


With the abstract question of woman suffrage we have 
There are more 
matters lying strictly within our sphere than we can deal 
with as we would and other matters must stand one side, 
however great the editor’s personal interest ; but upon the 
question of Woman’s Vote for School Committee we 
speak both as a privilege and duty. Inherited prejudices 
against woman’s voting must speedily give way or it will 
be the worse for the prejudices. The question is largely 
one of interest, ability, and responsibility. No one has 
such personal interest in the perpetuity and prosperity of 
of the public school system, in the methods and princi- 
ples of the individual school, as the mothers of the land. 
They may not have that phase of wisdom and discretion 
in selecting candidates which comes from experience, but 
inexperience, like youth, is pardonable, and it remains to 
be proved that men are so uniformly wise in their selec- 
tion of school committee as to make the risk of change 
too great to be assumed. Women certainly know as 
much about the need of children during school years as 
men, and are as experienced in selecting those who are to 
aid in caring for them in the home. They ought to be 
able to judge of the qualifications of school committee. 
It is doubtless true, however, that they know less of the 
individual candidates than the men because they mingle 
less with men, but since an unknown candidate always 
“ runs best” with men, it would look as though acquaint- 
ance was not indispensable. Their responsibility is cer- 
tainly as great whatever may be said of their ability. 
The mother is responsible for the intellectual as well as 
the moral training of her children, since she it is who 
supplements the work of the the school and assists in home 
lessons. 

A member of the school committee is really a most im- 
portant officer, though sometimes referred to as though of 


little account ; 


“The committees are to prescribe the books which are to be 
used in the schools, They are to see that every child whose par- 
ents are unable to supply it with books is supplied at the expense 
of the town. They are to visit every district school soon after its 
opening and shortly before its close, and once a month during its 
continuance. They are to see that none but the very best persons 
who can possibly be procured are put in as keepers of that inestim- 
able treasure, the children of the district. They are to make to 
the towns anpually a detailed report of the condition of the schools, 
‘designating particular improvements and defects in the method 
or means of education, and stating such facts and suggestions in re- 
lation thereto as, in their opinion, will best promote the interests 
and increase the usefulness of said schools.’ These reports are to 
expose errors and abuses, and to be accompanied by plans for their 
rectification. They are to particularize improvements and to de- 
vise means for their attainment.”’ 


Massachusetts has a law which not only permits women 
to vote for school committee but practically makes it her 
duty. No other one thing would so completely take the 
schools out of politics as for the women very generally to 
vote upon this question. With five or eight thousand 
women to vote for school committee in Boston would in- 
sure the selection, by both political parties, of men and 
women who would command universal respect. What 
the schools need is to rescue the election of the school 
committee from political parties, and to make sure that 
the ticket that has the best men shall win every time. 


BOSTON LETTER. 

Somerville and Watertown are to introduce sewing into the 
schools, under the lead of Superintendents Melleney and Dwelley 
respectively. Few incidents show more satisfactorily the change in 
public sentiment. Three years ago the active efforts of philan- 
thropically inclined persons met with no response, while to-day it 
comes by unanimous and hearty action of the school boards. 


Prof. Daniel Dorchester, Jr., of the Boston University, has re- 
turned from fourteen months’ study and travel abroad, enriched 
in knowledge and experience. The father has an international 
reputation as a gatherer of social and religious statistics and as a 
philosopher upon such statistics, and the son, in a broader field, is 
exhibiting the same discretion, candor, industry, and philosophical 
skill. 


The Boston teachers are nearly all back from their vacation, 
having as a whole had a pleasanter and more profitable vacation 
than ever before. While there have been fewer of them in Europe 
than last year, more have been in the Provinces, among the White 
Mountains, in the Adirondacks, and upon the Pacific coast than 


ever. Some of the best summer-school work of the country is done 
by Boston masters, sub-masters, and assistants. The summer- 
school has a ‘‘ firm grip’’ upon New England, and is unquestion- 
ably here to stay. 


Twelve teachers from Boston and vicinity left for school work 
beyond the Rockies, under the auspices of the New West Educa- 
tional Commission, early this week. They have all had successful 
experience hereabouts, and are mostly graduates of Wellesley Col- 


lege, Mount Holyoke Seminary, and the normal schools. Miss 
Grace E. Gilberth, of the Salem Normal School, and Miss Carrie 
W. Hunt, both teachers for three years in Utah, remain East to 
speak in the interest of the cause, They take rank with the ablest 
women who occupy the platform on any subject. 


The Summer Music Schools have closed with much enthusiasm, 
the ‘‘ National ’’ holding its closing exercises at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, while the ‘‘ Normal ’’ held its com- 
mencement exercises in the First Church, Lexington, followed by a 
banquet upon the spacious grounds of Prof. H. E. Holt. Boston 


profits socially and professionally by the coming of hundreds of |, 


teachers of music and elocution to these summer schools of music 
and oratory. At Lexington, for instance, nineteen different states 
and provinces were represented, and I doubt not that in the two 
schools of music and two of oratory every state in the Union was 
represented. 


Superintendent D. B. Johnson of Columbia, 8. C., has spent 
several weeks in Boston and Brockton. Misses Mary H. Leonard, 
A. E. Bonham, and F. C. McCants of the Columbia Normal 


School have also spent the summer in the North and East. This 
school is not only the one normal school of the state, but one of the 
leading normal schools of the South. The officers and teachers 
have had the courage to make it a distinctively professional school, 
and such has been the demand for the limited number of graduates 
that the State Legislature has offered one scholarship of $150 to 
each of the thirty-four counties, which will insure acquaintance 
with modern methods of training teachers in every section of the 
state. This, I think, is the first instance of this kind in the 


country. 


Col. F. W. Parker, with his wife and daughter, has passed the 
summer hereabouts, among friends in Boston, at the educational 
gathering at St. John, and boarding restfully at North Truro 
upon Cape Cod. The claims of his school, for which be is making 
great preparation for next year, and the labor in preparing his 
book for teachers on ‘‘How to Study Geography,’’ just issued, 
have kept him from attendance upon the meetings at Newport and 
San Francisco.——Miss Mary E. Burt, whose grammar school Jan- 
guage work in the Jones School, Chicago, gave her national fame, 
and whose volume on Browning established her literary reputation, 
has spent the summer at Ashfield, Mass., taking part in the sum- 
mer school at that place. Miss Burt’s work in the Cook County 
Normal is one of the most distinguished features of the school, 
ranking with that of Professor Spear, of whose work in numbers 
the JOURNAL has recently spoken so favorably. 


WARREN WINTHROP, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM HILL&, 


A MISHAP. 


The night is calm, and clear, and still, 

The sad note of the whippoorwill 
Alone I hear; 

And, as the darkness settles down, 

The features of the landscape brown 
All disappear. 


Il. 


Adown the lane, two lovers stroll, 

Softly communing, soul with soul, 
As lovers will. 

About her ope and rounded waist 

The youth his arm has firmly placed 
With tender skill. 


ul, 


Then, as they stroll through leafy ways, 
With his free hand he tries to raise 
Her dimpled chin. 
A ory of pain and wild affright 
Startles the stillness of the night,— 
He’s struck a pin. 


A man should always let his wife pack the trank when they are 
going away on a vacation tour,—partly to save himself trouble, and 
partly so that he may have the privilege of growling when he finds, 
a week later, that something has been left at home. 

It isn’t true that a mother cannot see a fault in her own baby. 
She can, but she won’t. 

No one is ever too old to learn; but some wives find it hard to 
convince their husbands that this maxim applies to them. 

A man out West boasts that he has never lost an umbrella, It 
is not libelous to assert, however, that his neighbors have. 

No man paw has ever yet accomplished what he himself esteems 
‘*the great work of his life.’ No matter what he has done, the 

‘great achievement ”’ is still in the future,—and it generally stays 
there, too. 

When a woman sets out to cut up for acrazy-quilt the wedding 
dress that she has lovingly cherished for twenty years, it is safe to 
assume that she has learned at Jast that wedded life is not every- 
thing she imagined it was in the early days of love’s young dream, 

Even the most insignificant backwoods politician has the glorious 

rivilege of congratulating the President by telegraph when the 
resident does a big thing. 

Some people think it is wicked to flirt or go to the theater unless 
they can be absolutely certain that none of their friends will ever 
know it. 

Even the woman who finds it easiest to please her husband in 
other things had better let him buy his own cigars. He won’t get 
any better cigars, maybe, but he will think he does, and the fancied 
exercise of his judgment will tickle his vanity, and make him 
cheerful. 

There’s nothing like leather, excepting, of course, the upper 
crust of the young wife’s first pie. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From August 22 to August 28, inclusive.] 


— King Otto of Bavaria dying. 

— More gold discovered in Michigan. 

— Spoilation claims lost for this Congress. 

— Russia and India report good wheat crops. 

— The famous Great Eastern adrift in the Clyde. 

— Several bridges carried away in West Virginia. 

— The Sioux signing the treaty at Standing Rock. 

— Italy will send a new expedition against Abyssinia. 

— Philip Henry Gosse, the English naturalist, is dead. 

— A party vote in the Senate rejected the fishery treaty. 

— The House rejects the Army Bin by a decisive majority. 
— The Red Star Steamship service to be extended to Boston. 
— The Congressional Committee on Immigration in session in 


n. 
— An inundation in China causes the death of eight hundred 


workmen. 
— Storms throughout the country. Wide spread disaster in 


— The Umbria wins in the ocean race; time 6 days, 10 hours, 
29 minutes. 

— The forees of the Congo State have recaptured the Stanley 
Falls Station, 

— Collapse of the new Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad bridge ; 
loss $200,000. 

— The infected district at Jacksonville, Fla., enlarging; many 
new cases repo 

— Slocum wins the tennis game at Newport and the national 
championship is his. 

— The City of Chester run down and sunk by the Oceanic off 
San Francisco; 33 lives lost. 

— Strike on four Indiana and Illinois railroads on account of 
an overbearing master mechanic. 

— All congressmen on leave of absence have been notified by 
telegraph to return to their duties. 

— A disastrous fire in Steinwarde, Germany, resulted in the death 
of 12 ns and a loss of $1,000,000. 

— A wholesale jail breaking at Lancaster, N. H., prevented by 
the presence of mind of the jailor’s daughter. 

— Following the election in Maine, Blaine will stump the coun- 
try, probably going as far as the Pacific slope. 

— Another registered pouch, containing $10,000, has been stolen 
from the mail between Portland, Or., and New York. 

— The National Government presented with statues of Gen. 
Phil Kearney and ex-Senator Stockton ; unveiled at the Capitol. 

— The President sends a message to Congress reviewing the re- 
lations of the United States and Canada, arising out of the fishery 
dispute, and announving his willingness to retaliate for the out- 
rages on our vessels by stopping the shipment of freight in bond. 


— Send us the names of friends to whom we can send 
sample copies of the JourNAL or Epucation. Sub- 


scriptions have been coming in grandly, and it is easy to 


keep the ball a rolling.” Will you lend a hand? 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


First Lessons iy By F. B. Greene, A.M. 

Philadelphia: Cowperthwait & Co. 144 pp., 7x5. 

This charming child’s book in language provides a series of 
graded exercises in the use of spoken and written language. It 
presupposes some practice in home and echool in the use of lan- 
guage; it assumes that the child can employ it in the expression of 
the thoughts he has, that he uses it to serve his purpose as a means 
of communication with those around him, regardless of its cor- 
rectness. The first requisite for good teaching is not to disturb the 
unconsciously learned but practical, use of language. The atten- 
tion of pupils should rarely be diverted from the thought to the 
means of expressing it. Upon this principle this author proceeds. 
He avails himself of the fund of knowledge already in possession of 
the child, and with the least possible unnaturalness, deduces the 
facts of language by a series of questions. These facts are discov- 
ered by the pupil before they are formulated. The child is taught 
the use of language, leaving the principles to unfold themselves 
gradually. After the child has facility in speaking language, and 
has attained some facility in writing it, and not till then, does he 
look for laws and principles. Thoughts and feelings are before 
language, and the sentences employed to develop the various facts 
of language must express the every-day thoughts and feelings of 
the child rather than ideal of mature thoughts. Exceptions and 
minor details are dry to the child; technical terms turn bim from 
language with disgust, therefore the book consists merely of exer- 
eises for the pupil. It is arranged for the child's use, but contains 
little, if anything, to be memorized. While not a teacher's manual 
the various steps should be developed and learned. It is distinct- 
ively a class-book ; it should be used in the class, kept open by the 
pupils like their reading-book. A large t of itis to be read 
and disc’ » and the steps thus develo ; the seat work should 
be largely slate work. ‘There are no exercises presenting errors 
for correction, the author believing that common errors of speech 
should not be presented to the eye in graphic form. It provides 
for a large amount of written work, the aim being to make it as 
easy for them to write as to speak; and if the errors appear in 
writing as they do not in speaking, the teacher is cautioned not to 
discourage facility for the sake of immediate accuracy. In illns- 
tration, typography, and arrangement, the book is beautiful. 
While intended as first lessons, it really contains as much gram- 
mar as the child who leaves school as early as one-half the 
pupils now do will make available. It is sensibly simple, thor- 
oughly thoughtful, invitingly illustrated, and wisely winnowed. 


How to Stupy GroGrapnuy. By Francis W. Parker. 
Englewood, Ill.: Francis W. Parker. 400 pp., 8x5} $1.50. 
Colonel Parker here gives the public a book of 420 pages upon 

the subject of teaching geography, which, like everything he says 
and does, will be ardently admired and intensely criticised. The 
characteristic feature of the book is the introducticn of nineteen 
pages, in which the author presents his philosophy of education as 
foundation for his theory and practice in teaching geography. 
There is but one question in the world: how to make men better ; 
and but one answer,—education, which presents the conditions for 
complete development. The central problem in the philosophy of 
education is to find the highest law of human life; that which de- 
termines the highest function of a human being and the central 
point in the art of education, is to train and develop that function. 
Man was made for man, to take knowledge from the eternity of 
truth and put it into the knowledge of human life. The knowl- 
edge of the needs of man embraces all koowledge, and its applica- 
tion embraces all proper human activities. In proportion as hu- 
man life gives it grows. We need only know the needs of men and 
supply these needs. True education concentrates upon this. Life 
is a unit of evolution. There are no trifles in teaching. Every- 
thing learned is related to all truth. All sciences are the organic 
fectors of one great whole; perfect knowledge of one means per- 
fect knowledge of all; all find culmination in history, the record 
of human acts. ‘“‘Geography is the study of the material basis, 
the primary condition and explanation of life and the substantial 
preparation for it.’’ Structure and climate are the two halves of 
one great whole in which life has its root environment and material 
causation. Plant and brute life is the half of which man’s history 
is the complemert. Geography gives us the key to the influences 
of structural and climatical environment. It explains and iJlumin- 
ates history. ‘To know the world is to love it, to become subject- 
ively an integral factor of all human life. Geography brings the 
individual to an appreciation of the universal and eternal. Its study 
cultivates the imagination. 

The primary purpose of teaching geography is to develop in the 
pupils mind a concept corresponding to the earth’s surface. The 
first beautiful truth that comes to the surface is that the surface is 
arranged in slopes, not of life, but for life. The science of geog- 
raphy is the true beginning of the study of all the natural sciences. 
The habit of thinking of the map, and the map alone, is an almost 
insurmountable obstacle in the way of a teacher’s ever learning to 
teach real geography. Upon this basis, the Colonel presents 360 
pages of methods, notes, suggestions, and directions. Whatever 
estimate is placed upon the author’s theory and practice, no one 
can fail to appreciate as of inestimable value the eighteen pages of 
reference to maps and atlasses, books on the theory of teaching ge- 
ography and for the comprehensive study of the subject. 

Mrs. E. D. Straight gives an essay of four pages upon “‘ Spring 
Studies in Nature,’’ which contains about as much good sense to 
the square inch as we ever read; Mr. G. W. Fitz tells how to 
make weather observations; Herder’s essay on ‘* The Study of 
Geography,’’ is translated, while John Brion tells how to make 
relief-maps. 

There is not so much that is new in the book as would have been 
the case had it been issued three years ago; and we think that the 
author owes it to himself to present the essentials according to his 
original plan in a condensed work of less than one hundred pages. 


A ScHoot Grammar. By David Salmon. London 
and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 259 pages. 7} x 5. 
Price, 75e. 

This is thoroughly a working textbook with a vast amount of 
material and the best of definitions paying a premium upon the 
teacher’s brain. The teacher is directed but not coddled. A few 
‘thoroughly sensible rules are followed, as for instance, proper 
nouns are treated first because a child will recognize that Ned is a 
name before boy. Induction and deduction go hand in hand and 
definitions are never given except as the fruit of examples. Only 
the most simple definitions are given with high regard for logic, in 
other cases the simplest working definition is given. Only the 
third person of the verb to be is used for a long time, Mechanical 
rules are not used for determining what part of speech 9 word is. 


Perhaps we can give the best idea of the book by sampling it. 
The first exercise, for instance, contains 13 sentences, each having 
at least two names of persons for the children to ** pick out = 
the names of persons, with instructions also to give the names 0 
ten boys, ten girls, ten persons whom you know, ten persons about 
whom you have read. In a dozen more sentences, abounding io 
names of persons and places, the children are to pick out the names 
of persons and of places, and to give the names of ten countries, 
ten places in your own country, ten places in which you have been, 
ten states. In the first four pages, hundreds of sentences are 
given and exercises indicated which practice the children upon 
proper nouns, common nouns, quality words, and actions, before 
anything is said of nouns, adjectives, and verbs. Pages from 5 to 
17 are-devoted to verbs, illustrating, defining, and considering 
verbs consisting of one word and those consisting of two words, 
distinguishing between verbs which show what a person or thing 
does and those showing what is done to a person or thing. The 
infinitive is ingeniously illustrated, as *‘ Annie is going to play a 
tune,” showing that when two verbs come together the second is 
sometimes preceded by to. 3 ‘ 

Definitions are always significant, and our readers will appreciate 
those of this book. A noun is the name of anything. A verb isa 
word by means of which we can say something concerning some 
person or thing. A pronounisa word used instead of a noun, An 
adjective is a word joined to a noun to limit its application. An 
adverb is a word joined to a verb, adjective, or other adverb to add 
to its meaning. A preposition isa word placed before a noun or 
pronoun to show the relation between the person or thing named 
and some other person or thing. A conjunction is a joining word. 
An interjection is a word thrown into a sentence to show some feel- 
ing of the mind. 


Bencn Work in Woop; A Courre of Study and Prac- 
tice designed for the use of Schools and Colleges. By W. F. M. 
Goss. Boston: Ginn & Co. 161 pp. 74x5. Price, 75 cents. 
It was our privilege recently to study carefully the industrial 

school work of Professor Goss, whose work in fundamentals, in 
plan, progress, and results, left nothing to be desired so far as we 
could see. We have seen nothing more complete or simple, and 
have awaited the issue of this work which presents in a masterly 
manner the principles and methods by which he attains his results ; 
and high as was our anticipation, the realization is a surprise. It 
teaches with all desirable definiteness how any teacher with proper 
facilities may do all that he does in one of the best technical schouls 
in this country. 

Part I. (Bench Tools, 69 pp.) presents the essential concerning 
common bench tools for wood. It describes their action, explains 
adjustments, and shows how they may be kept in order. Part IL 
(Bench Work, 54 pp.) presents a course of practice by which 
ability to use the tools may be acquired. Part ILI. (Wood Con- 
struction, 35 pp.) discusses such forms and adaptation of joints as 
will meet the requirements of ordinary construction. 

Although presented independently these parts are to be studied 
together. In his own school at Lafayette, Professor Goss gives 
about one hour ia class work to every five hours of shop work, and 
Parts [. and IIL. are arranged for class work, while Part II. is to 
be accomplished in the shops. 

We give the subjects of some of the most important chapters: 
Interpretation of Mechanical Drawings; Measuring and Lining 
Appliances; Chisel and Chisel-like ‘Tools; Saws and Saw Filing 
and Setting; Planes and Plane like Tools; Boring and Miscel- 
laneous Tools; Timber; Carpentry; Joints Connecting Timbers 
in the Direction of their Lengths; Joints Connecting Timbers at 
Right Angles ; Miscellaneous Joints ; Beads and Mouldings; 
Heading joints, or Joints Uniting Pieces in the Direction of their 
Length; Joints Uniting Pieces in the Direction of their Width; 
Joints Uniting Pieces at Right Angles; Panelling; Pins; Wedges, 
Dowels, etc. All these chapters are in Parts 1. and III., while 
under Bench Work practice is given in Spacing; Lining; Chalk 
Lining ; Bevel Lining; Guaging; Chiseling ; Use of the Mallet: 
Handling and Guiding the Saw; Correcting the Angle of the Cut; 
Rip Sawing and Cross Sawing; Handling the Plane; Planing a 
Square ; Smoothing ; Sand-papering; Jointing to Width; Sawing 
to Length; Nailing ; Setting and Withdrawing Nails ; Use of 
Auger-bits ; the Halved Splice ; Cutting the Mortise and the Tenon ; 
Gluing; Panelling, ete. 

With this book at command there is no excuse for inability to 
teach wood work in the school. 


Numbers Symbouizep. An Elementary Algebra. By 

David M. Sensenig, M.S. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
315 pp. 74x 5. 

It is not easy to prepare a distinctively elementary textbook in 
the higher mathematics that shall be satisfactory; and it is cer- 
tainly the most difficult book-making effort for the reviewer to 
ry upon, the only real test being its success in the schoolroom. 
No one of the standard school-book houses will touch a book that 
has not upon ita surface and in the experience of the author, every- 
thing to justify the highest expectation of practical success. All 
the conditions of success are in this book, not the least being the 
rigid exclusion of all broad generalizations and discussion of gen- 
eral problems above the heads of students under 18, and of inter- 
est only to specialists and experts. The inductive method is fol- 
lowed with much skill through the earlier part of the book until all 
the fundamental principles and ideas are developed. The author 
then faces squarely about, places bis definitions first and proceeds 
to deduce principles through the solution of characteristic exam- 
ples. In the latter part of the work propositions are clearly enun- 
ciated and then logically proved by pure mathematical demonstra- 
tion. This division in variation of method is the most noticeable 
feature of the book; the second is the abundance, simplicity, and 
classification of the examples. In every department where practi- 
cable, there are a number of sight exercises or very easy examples, 
enough to give pupils perfect familiarity with the process. 


Tue Beauyners Reaper (Part I). 
New York: Charles E. Merrill & Co. 
per 10 cents. 
he peculiarities of this book are the absence of all illustrations, 


By T. T. Collard. 
96 pp. 7x5. Price, 


and the repetition of every new word in at least six lessons directly | 


succeeding the lesson in which it is introduced. The first of these 
changes enable the author to present double the amount of reading 
matter, while by means of the second change every word once seen 
is thoroughly learned. ‘The nouns used are boy, girl, man, cat, 
fan, bell, dog, rat, doll, slate, Ned, wagon, hen, Ida, Carlo, box, 
Topsy, knife, horse, desk, car, flag, floor, hat, cow, Jack, apple, 
orange, egg, Kate, Frank, peach, grass, rope, ball, sled, pencil, 
bird, tree, pear, book, Dash, dress, mamma, papa, baby, house, 
chair, table, sky, star, wine, water, Mr. Brown, top, Mr. Smith. 
The verbs are love, gave, talk, sit, let, shine, put, find, had, know, 
say, go, drink, buzz, see, can, run, catch, did, bark, will, growl, 
scratch, is, have, bite, snap, fight, ride, can, are, want, draw, to, 
has, broken, may, pick, trot, saw, jamp, am, write, ate, make, 


does, sing, hear, fly, read, shall, look. ronouns used are I, me, 
you, my, your, it, we, he, she, who, her, us, our, his, Other 


, on, at, old, sharp, dull, new, or, yes, too, 
with, sour, soft, like, green, this, red, big, 
very, " pretty, juicy, well, bad, new, here, = ~*~ many, that, 
of, into, some, where, there, any, long, what, how, 
We have given above the 200 words by meget which 1, 
sentences from the everyday life of the child are made. 


ELEMENTARY ScHooL ATLAS. By J. Bartholomew, F. 
R.G.S. New York: Maemillan & Co. 24 pp. Price, 30c. 
This seems to us the best thing by way of a cheap, handy, school 
atlas that has yet appeared. Plate I. presents six views of the 
land hemispheres ; Plate II illustrates all geograpical terms ; 
Plate III. a birds-eye topographical view of a town, of a country 
around the town, plan of a town, and map of the country ; Plate. 
LV. a diagram of the earth by day and by night in-relation to the. 
sun and moon, a unique diagram illustrating the curvature of the 
earth: Plate V. has five figures including the hemispheres, with 
an ingenious presentation of the comparative areas of the conti- 
nents, of the oceans, and of the population of the continents ;. 
Plate VI. contains two charts, one showing graphically the height 
of land and depth of sea over the world, the other the zones of 
climate; Plate VII. Mercator’s projection, showing the extent and 
distribution of the British Empire and the great lines of interna- 
tional commerce; Plates VIII. and IX. are political and physical 
maps of Europe; Plate X. a political map of Central Europe ; 
Plate XI. a physical map of the British Isles; Plate XII. the 
river basins and the rainfall of the British Isles ; Plate XLII. a 
railway map of the British Isles; Plates XIV. and XV. the north- 
ern and southern sections of England and Wales; Plates XVI. 
and XVIL. the northern and southern sections of Scotland ; Plates. 
XVILL and XIX. maps of Ireland, followed by maps of Asia,, 
Africa, North and South America, and Australia. 


Cotiece For the Use of Academies, Colleges,. 
and Scientific Schools. By Edward A Bowser, LL.D. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand. 540 pp., 7}¢x5. Price, $2.00. , 
Dr. Bowser’s mathematical series has won a place in college life. 

as creditable to the department of mathematics as to the author of 
the series. This fifth volume is complete initself. The earlier points 
are treated so fully that it is unnecessary for a student to have pre- 
viously studied a more elementary work. Principles are considered: 
clearly and accurately explained. while copious illustrations are 
given to make it intelligible and interesting to young students. It 
is one of Dr. Bowser’s specialties to make mathematics interesting 
from the first, and to this end he early introduces easy equations 
and problems to stimulate activity and familiarity with algebraic 
processes without encountering too many difficulties; and through- 
out the book typical examples are fully worked out to illustrate 
the most usefal application of important rules and to exhibit the 
best methods of arranging the work. No principle is well learned 
by a pupil uotil thoroughly fixed in his mind by use, and abund- 
ance of examp!es are given to illustrate and enforce every part of 
the subject, each set being carefully graded from the very easy to 
the more difficult. The complicated examples, which consume 
time and energy without compensating advantage, are excluded 
from the work. Tothose familiar with Dr. Bowser’s other vol- 
umes this will need no indorsement; others will greatly enjoy an 
examination of the book. 


Descriptive Geometry. By Linus Faunce. 
Ginn & Co. 54 pp, 9x5}. Price, $1.35. 
Professor Faunce has had a success in the Massachusetts [nsti- 

tute of Technology which warrants his giving to the public the 

methods and application of principles by which he has led his 
students ina reasonable time into independence and reliability in 
geometrical work. We chance to know that there has been an 
earnest demand from other institutions for the publication of this 
work, which was originally intended merely for the Institute and 

those schools that already knew of its success. There are but 54 

pages of text followed by 88 figures upon 16 double-page plates, so 

arranged that the entire plate shows when the page is closed upon 
it, so that any figure can be open to any page in the book. 

Tbe work includes a namber of practical problems such as might 
be met with by a draughtsman at any time, showing the applica- 
tion of the principles of descriptive geometry. The book is as val- 
uable to the individual draughtsman as to the teacher. 
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Latin Accidence and Exercises, Arranged for Be inners; by W. 
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ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Continued from page 143.) 


tions made at Washington. The large secular motion of the plane 
of Neptune’s satellites to which Worth has called attention needs 
confirmation. 

Eighty-five per cent. of the asteroids have mean motions greater 
than twice and less than three times that of Jupiter. Of well- 
known comets of short period, Encke’s has the shortest, and pos- 
sesses the greatest interest to the student of celestial motion, since 
it was from a discussion of its orbit that evidence was detected of 
the existence of a resisting medium which produces an acceleration 
in the comet’s mean motion. 

Only four cases have been found in which we cannot fully ex- 
plain motions in the solar system by Newton's law. These are the 
motions of the perihelion of Mercury, and the accelerations of the 
mean motions of the moon and of the two periodic comets of Encke 
and Winnecke. We cannot tell whether this law applies beyond 
the solar system or not. 

J. W. Hough read a paper on ‘‘ A New Method of Construction 
of Equatorial Domes’’; S. C. Chandler on “‘ A New Catalogue 
of Variable Stars’?; and A. Hall upon “‘ The Appearance of 
Mars.”’ 


THE BOTANICAL CLUB. 


David F. Day, Esq., a Buffalo attorney, delivered an address 
upon Botany, referring to the overwhelming sorrow of the year, 
the death of Prof. Asa Gray, who died at his home in Cambridge, 
Jan 30. He said: ‘‘ I do no injustice to any one, living or dead, 
when I say that in his death this country lost her foremost botanist, 
who left, in the specialty to which he devoted his life, no equal any- 
where. In the history of men of science I recall no one whose life 
was happi-r. For him no one seemed to have an evil thonght. He 
escaped all malice and detraction. To the very last honors seemed 
to crown him. Three leading universities of the Old Word con- 
ferred upon him their highest distiactions.’’ 

Mr. Day recommended a botanical organization in every state 
and city, and also that the club become a section of the Association 
itself. So long as botany continues a mere branch of biology, it 
must share the time allotted to the meeting of the Association with 
entomology and other branches of natural history. Botany should 
be made an independent section of the Assuciation. 


CHEMISTRY. 


In Section C,— Vice-president, C. E. Monroe, of Newport; Sec- 
retary, Wm. S. Dadley, of Tennessee,—Robert C. Warder, of 
Washington, read a paper upon “‘ Volatility of Aqueous Chlorhy- 
dric Acid’’; Dr. W. A. Noyes, on ‘‘ A New Method for the Deter- 
mination of the Atomic Weight of Oxygen’’; Fred P. Dewey, on 
“*Cnprous Oxide in Metallic Copper’’; Frederick P. Power, on 
‘* Constituents of Wintergreen Leaves’’; W. O. Noyes, on ‘* The 
Oxidation of Nitro-xylene with Potassiam Ferrocyanide’’ ; Spencer 
B. Newberry, on ** Propylidene Di-ethyl and Di-methyl Exhers ”’ ; 
Thomas Taylor, on ‘‘ A New Vegetable Dye”; and E. H. Bailey, 
on *‘ Ammonia in Potable Waters’’; C. F. Mayberry and Herbert 
H. Dow, both of Cleveland, presented a paper on ‘‘ The Composi- 
tion of Salt Brines,’’ which gave an account of an examination of 
brines obtained from the salt districts of Ohio and numerous gas 
wells, with reference to the quantities of bromine and lethium. 
W. P. Mason, of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., 
read a paper upon “ Fatal Poisoning by Carbon Mon-oxide ”’ 


CIGARETTE SMOKING, 


W. S. Dudley described some experiments which he had made to 
show the injurious effects of cigarette smoking. He said that the 
injury was due principally to the manner of sinoking, and not to 
the impurities, such as opium in the tobacco, arsenic in the paper, 
and other impurities frequently mentioned as being contained in 
the commercial cigarette. In smoking cigarettes, to get the desired 
effect, the smoke is inhaled,—that is to say, it is breathed into the 
lungs; whereas, in smoking pipes and cigars the smoke is simply 
drawn into the mouth and then expelled. Experiments were made 
by Professor Dudley on small animals, in which they were caused 
to breathe air containing cigarette smoke. It was found that after 
a mouse had smoked one and one fourth cigarettes life was extinct. 
On examination of its blood, it was found that it had died from the 
effects of the carbon mon-oxide which was contained in the smoke, 
and not from the nicotine and other volatile products of the tobacco 
and paper. This carbon mon-oxide is produced by the carbonic 
acid gas, which is first formed at the end of the lighted cigarette, 
passing through the red-hot carbon, while the air is excluded. The 
smoke of a cigar or pipe, or a Turkish water pipe, would have the 
same effect if inhaled. 

A. W. Smith, of the Case School, Cleveland, upon “ Lake Erie 
Water at Cleveland,’’ attracted much attention. Baltimore has 
the purest water in the country. Cleveland is fifth, New Orleans 


last. If Cleveland had the best water obtainable from Lake Erie, 
it would stand at the head of the list. Frank H. Morgan, of 
Cornell University, read a paper on ‘*‘ Water Analysis.’’—— 
Thomas Taylor, microscopist of the U. S. Department of Agricult- 
ure, illustrated by calcium light projections the crystals of butter 
and fat. 


BIOLOGY. 


In Section F.,—Vice-president, C. V. Riley; Secretary, B. E. 
Ferno,— N. S. Braton read a paper on ‘‘ A Piea for Uniformity in 
Biological Nomenclature ’’ ; Thomas Mehan, on ‘‘ The Study of the 
Hydrangea as to the Objects of Cross-Fertilization ; C. L. Sturte- 
vant, on ‘‘ A Phase of Evolution’’ ; Joseph Schrenki, ‘‘ Notes on 
the Inflorescence of Callitriche’’; A. N. Prentiss, on ‘‘ The Hy- 

opic Movements in the Cone Scale of Abietineal’’ ; Thomas 
Mehan, on ‘*Some New Facts in the Life-History of the Yucca 
and the Yucca Moth’’; and also on the ‘‘ Cause and Significance of 
Dichogamy to Flowers,’’ and also on “ The Adaptation of the 
Honeysuckle and Insect Visitors’’ ; J. B. Smith on ‘‘ Sexaal Char- 
acters of the Species of the Cleopterous Genus’’; O. P. Hay, on 
“ The Structare of the Skull of the Larva of Amphinoma’’; W. 
Edgar Taylor, on ‘‘Color Variations of Nebraska Flying Squir- 
rels’”’; T. B. Stowell, on ‘‘ The Muscles of the Soft Palate in the 
Domestic Cat.” 


Professor Howland gave several new experiments in prodacing 


anethesia with nitrous oxide, and air and nitrous oxide and oxygen 
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oxygen, and administered in a condensed air ‘chamber under a 
pressure of five pounds per square inch, will produce perfect ane- 
thesia for any length of time required, and the blood at the same 
time being perfectly oxygenated by the free and uncombined oxygen, 
there is no danger of injury to the patient from a partial or entire 
asphyxia as there is from nitrous oxide alone. I believe that nit- 
rous oxide and oxygen will be the anzsthetics of the future, and I 
think that the greater facilities in administering this agent, regu- 
lating the pressure and purifying the air from infectious germs in 
a chamber that I have devised, will greatly facilitate its introduc- 
tion. This anaesthetic is going to be of the greatest service to the 
dentist as well as the surgeon. The operator is not at all affected 
by the escape of nitrous oxide in the chamber, and he experiences 
no unpleasantness or injury as is often the case with the adminis- 
tration of ether and chloroform. 


GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

In Section E,—Vice-president, G. H. Cook; Secretary, J. ©. 
Brauner,—F. W. Simonds read a paper on ‘‘ The Archimedes 
Limestones and Associated Rocks in Northwestern Arkansas”’ ; 
Alexander Winchell, of Ann Arbor, on ‘‘ Systematic Results of a 
Field Study of the Archean Rocks in the Northwest ’’; Henry S. 
Williams, of Ithaca, N. Y., on ‘‘ The Uses of Fossils in Determin- 
ing the Age of Geologic Terraces’’; James E. Todd, of Tabor, 
Ia., on ‘‘ Extra Morainic Strive in the Missoari Valley’’; L. F. 
Ward, on ‘‘ The Paleontological History of the Genus Platonus”’ ; 
C, A. White, on “ The Cretaceous Deposits of North America. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 

In Section H,--Vice-president, C. E Abbott of Trenton, N. J. ; 
Seeretary, Frank Baker of Washington,—R. B. Fulton, of the 
University of Mississippi, presented some prehistoric beads of rare 
material and form, found in Lincoln County, Mississippi. The ma- 
terial is jasper, reddish brown, mottled with lighter shade, and very 
hard. There were thirty of these neatly polished, cylindrical, deer 
and bird-shaped. 

Dr. Frank Boaz, editor of Science, read a paper on ‘‘ The Devel- 
opment of the Civilization of the Northwestern America.’’ He 
noted the striking similarity of the physique of the northwestern 
coast to Asiatic tribes, and the occurrence of certain of their cus- 
toms in Eastern Asia, and other indications of relationship. In 
British Columbia alone there are eight distinct tongues. He gave 
certain legends which had their counterparts among the tribes of 
Eastern Asia. 

Rev. W. M. Beauchamp read a paper on ‘‘The New York 
State Indian, the Onondagas of To-day.’’ The paper was exceed- 
ingly interesting, but has too general interest to warrant reproduc- 
tion. Those interested in the study of the Indian should certainly 
secure this paper which is printed in full in the Cleveland Leader 
of Aug. 17. 

Dr. D. G. Brinton, of the University of Pennsylvania, read a 
paper on ‘‘The Alleged Mongolian Affinities of the American 
Race.’’ This paper should be read in connection with that of 
Professor Boaz, as it presents very important considerations in re- 
gard to the alleged resemblances of language, culture, and phys- 
ical appearances between the Indian and the Mongolian. 

PHYSICS, 

In Section B,—Vice-president, A. A. Micholson of Cleveland; 
secretary, A. McFarlane of Texas,—Prof. W. Le Comte read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Quality of Musical Sounds’’; Dr. E. P. Howland 
of Washington illustrated by experiments and projections the best 
method of making instantaneous photographs both by day and 
night; C. A. Oliver presented ‘‘ A Note on Retinal Photography ”’ ; 
R. S. Woodward on ‘‘ The Emissivity of a Metallic Bar Cooling or 
Heating in Air’’; Profs. A. A. Michelson and E. W. Morley, of 
Cleveland fully illustrated apparatus for making a light wave the 
standard of length; Prof. C. J. H. Woodbury, of Boston, spoke 
on ‘The Protection of Watches Against Magnetism’’; W. A. 
Rogers, upon The Terms ‘ Mass’ and ‘ Weight’’”’?; F. P. 
Whitman, upon ‘‘ Photographic Experiments on the Color of the 
Sky’; W.S. Franklin on ‘‘ Electric Carrents’”’ ; W. H. Bristol 
explained the new pressure-indicator, the new self-registering ther- 
mometer and barometer. 


THE HUMAN BRAIN, 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall’s address upon ‘‘ Recent Advances in Scien- 
tifie Psychology,’’ was the popular event of the session. 

It is only recently that the brain has been at all understood. 
The brain convolutions have nothing to do with psychology, but we 
must go deeper and study the mind through its functions. We 
know that the functions of sight, speech, and motion, are connected 


with certain parts of the brain. The method of experiment which 
found these results has given way to the morphological method. 
Researches have been made by which we are able to trace certain 
fibers even into the cortex, and greater results are expected. There 
have been many attempts to count the fibers of the brain but with 
unsatisfactory results. It is thought that there are 350,000 fibers 
in a single retina. Attempts to count the cells show that they ex- 
ist in hundreds of millions in the brain. The brain is one of the 
most vascular systems in the body, and in it, too, the chemical 
changes are very rapid. Thus we have to do in our studies with an 
organ that is most complex. All these studies are very laborious 
and require much training. To many mindsall this looks like mat - 
rialism, but the seientific student no longer regards the terms ideal- 
ism and materialism. It is unscientific to speak of them as final- 
ities or proved. Mental force, whatever it is, is no more connected 
with material forms than is electricity. 

With regard to function. We are able to determine the time it 
takes for a sensation to pass to the brain and generate a will im- 

ulse. Several complex psychic impulses have also been analyzed. 

e know how long it takes to make a choice. We also know the 
time it takes for the mind to pass from one object to another. 
There are many practical results that may be worked out from 
these facts. The topic of rhythm involves several psychic constants 
which have been established. We know not yet just how much 
rhythm has done for the race. It is a fundamental characteristic 
of the human mind underlying music and speech. 

The psycho-physic law has given many results. As the stimulus 
of pleasure increazes in geometrical ratio, the sensation increases 
in arithmetical ratio. If the ratio be correct we have a law to fix 
the relation between mind and matter. 

The study of the senses has yielded many important facts. He 
considered each of the senses separately. 


jions and other useful information. 


Hoop’s PoLirTicaL PornTs, is the title of a handy little book 
for the presidential campaign. It contains finely engraved portraits 
and sketches of the candidates for President and Vice President, 
(Rep. Dem. and Pro.) electoral and popular votes in previous elect- 
Copies may be had free at the 


in condensed air chambers. Nitrous oxide and oxygen mixed in the druggists, or by sending a 2-cent stamp to C. I. Hood & Co., 


proportion of eighty-five parts of nitrous oxide and fifteen parts of 


Lowell, Mass. 


NEED OF FRATERNAL AID. 

Will the editor of the New ENGLAND JOURNAL kindly insert 
the following letters, andypublish with them a few words which 
will be, I trust, of general interest. The writer of the letters is a 
colored man who entered the Westfield State Normal School in 
1868 from Brookfield, to which place he came as body servant of 
Colonel Walker toward the close of the war. Having learned to 
read, write, and cypher under the tuition of his employer at Brook- 
field, he conceived the notion of fitting to teach his own people. 
Coming to Westfield he became an inmate of the family of the 
subscriber, then a resident of that town. He passed three years in 
the Normal School, and graduated with great credit to himself and 
to the institution. 

Established in a school in North Carolina, he soon found his 
special work to be the preparation of his pupils to teach. By the 
assistance of friends in Massachusetts a building for his school was 
erected in the town of Lumberton; here for ten or twelve years 
Mr. Allen has kept a boarding and day school, relying for his sup- 
port upon a slender income from a not over-thrifty people, but sus- 
tained by the noble purpose of cultivating in his race habits of in- 
dustry, of self-reliance, and self-respect. Though his sphere is 
limited by his stinted means, the service he is rendering is invalua- 
ble. His pupils have access to the best schools, being especially 
well trained in the art of teaching. He is the trusted friend of his 
people, and a highly respected citizen of his state. What he needs 
is more ample means to carry on his work. A little given to an 
humble, faithful worker like Professor Allen, principal of the 
Lumberton Normal School, may accomplish more than a large sum 
bestowed upon some greater charity. Now for the letters; the 
first was forwarded to me while attending the American Institute 
at Newport; it was a friendly letter to Mrs. Walton, as follows: 


LUMBERTON, N. C., July 7, 1888. 
Mrs. Gro. A. WALTON,—Dear Madam: 

For several weeks I have been thinking of writing you, but the 
press of business has kept me from carrying out my resolution. I 
am now free (?) for six weeks from the Normal; but can a man be 
free who has ten cents only in his pocket ? If so, I am free for a 
while. My summer normal closed yesterday for six or seven 
weeks,—the time being somewhat dependent on the length of time 
the summer schools will run. Being too poor to rest these six 
weeks I must look for a public school somewhere for the summer, 
and be trying to make something. I need the time to rest up, but 
you see my chance. The summer is very hot and dry, but the poor 
man must continue to work. The scheol has been small this term, 
and not enough money anywhere to run us, but we will have to get 
along some way. I have learned to do without what I have not. 

I was in Raleigh about three weeks ago and saw Mrs. " 
now of Livingstone College, Salisbury, and who saw you at Hamp- 
ton, Va. She was attending the Teachers’ Association with my- 
self. We had a very nice time, and I feel the need of snch - 
erings oftener. I had not been there before since 1881. But I am 
now in a financial strait, and will need to get out of that before I 
can do anything. If I fail to get a school I shall have nothing to 
do by which money can be made. But I have grass to cut, a 
plenty in my garden, and, in fact, enough to keep all hoeing for 
some time. 

Mrs. A. is tolerably well, but the heat has a power over us all 
now. . . Mrs. A. sends love. Babes eight ; all well. 
Yours truly, D. P. ALLEN. 


Receiving this letter just previous to the close of the Institute 
meetings, I solicited a small subscription from members of the In- 
stitute and others, and received forty-five dollars from forty-seven 
subscribers, to be forwarded to Mr. Allen. The following is his 


reply : 
LUMBERTON, N. C., July 20, 1888, 
Hon. Gro. A. WALTON,-—Dear Sir: 

I have never been more agreeably surprised in my life than I was 
on receiving your letter the other day, containing a postoffice order 
for forty-five dollars, donated by members of the American Institute 
of Instruction at Newport. 

I had not more than teu cents to my name, and began to feel 
quite uncomfortable when your letter came. This lean spell always 
comes about this time of year, for the money paid by the summer 
school is generally gone before school closes. 

Well, I hardly know how to thank you for your kindness. I am 
truly thankful for your interest in my case. This money has taken 
away many anxious moments for these hot days, at the same time 
affords us some substantial relief. Nota cent is being made now, 
but I have just made arrangements to teach a public school thirteen 
miles from town, beginning next Monday; shall teach five or six 
weeks. About thirty-five dollars was due me from some of the 
pupils when the school closed, but they must teach and make it 
before they can pay it. . " 

The greatest obstacle in our we ph way is their poverty. 
Nearly every one is too poor to afford the real necessaries of life. 
You can count such by the score. 


Many thanks to the donors for their generous gift. 
Yours truly, D. P. ALLEN. 


Permit me to add that I shall send to Mr. Allen, in the early 
fall, a box or two of clothing and books. Any superfluous articles 
or contributions of money for the Lumberton school or family sent 
to me, at West Newton, at any time, will be gladly forwarded. 

West Newton, Mass. Gro. A. WALTON. 


STRIKES. 


Strikes are quite proper, only strike right ; 

Strike to some purpose, but not for a fight ; 

Strike for your manhood, for honor and fame; 
Strike right and left, till you win a good name ; 
Strike for your freedom from all that is vile ; 
Strike off companions who often beguile ; 

Strike with the hammer, the sledge, and the axe ; 
Strike off bad habits with burdensome tax ; 

Strike out unaided, depend on no other ; 

Strike without gloves, and your foolishness smother ; 
Strike off the fetters of fashion and pride ; 
Strike where ’tis best, but let Wisdom decide ; 
Strike a good blow while the iron is hot ; 
Strike, keep striking, till you hit the right spot. 
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PHILOLOGISTS. 


We give a few additional notes from the recent 
meeting of the American Philological Association : 

Professor Brewer suggested that arbugis should 
be accented on the first syllable with the meaning 
of a ‘‘ small tree or shrub, growing to the height 
of about twelve feet, found in Europe only.’’ 
This paper gave rise to a lengthy discussion. Pro- 
fessor Brewer asked the codperation of the mem- 
bers of the association in collecting new words for 
the historical dictionary soon to be published in 
London, and proposed that a half-dozen pages of 
the Proceedings of the society be devoted each 
year to the collection of new words or new uses of 
old words. 

Professor March, in his paper on Volapiik, 
thought that the new language was weak, in that 
the author had not taken account of the law of 
least effort which would most assuredly knock its 
grammatical variations and vowel signs into “ pi.”’ 
Again, it is weak in the method of substituting 
compound words for simple ones, and of naming 
things from their accidental, instead of their essen- 
tial, attributes. 

Professor March also stated in regard to the 
new dictionary that will probably be issued annu- 
ally under the authority of the Association, that 
the spelling-reform committee had been in corre- 
spondence with the philological association of Lon- 
don on the subject, and that an effort is being 
made to secure Professor Skeete as editor, as his 
appointment would insure its success. 

The summer school of Professor Montague being 
in session, gave additional pleasure to visiting 
members and their friends during the sessions of 
the philological association. 

The meeting next year will be held either at 
Norwich, Conn., or Easton, Pa. The place will 
be decided by the executive committee. The time 
will be the 9th of July. 

The following are the officers for the ensuing 


year : 

President — Prof. T. D. Seymour, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Vice-presidents — Profs. Chas. R. Lanmann of 
Harvard, and B. Perrin of Adelbert College. 

Secretary and Treasurer— Prof. Jno. H. Wright ; 
of Harvard. 

Executive Committee — Prof. M. L. D’Ooge of 
Michigan University, Prof. B. T. Gildersleeve of 
Johns Hopkins University, Prof. F. A. March of 
Lafayette College, Dr. Julius Sachs of New York 
City, and Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Yale Uni- 
versity. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA, 


The plan of teachers’ institutes, which was be- 
gun last year is being continued this sammer with 
marked success. The money from legislative ap- 
propriation and from the Peabody fund has been 
sufficient to provide one institute for each congres- 
sional district. These are being held as follows: 
Collinsville, conducted by Prof. N. W. Bates. 


Jasper, “ “ee 
Notasulga, 8 “Jas. K. Powers. 
Wetumpka, “ “J. A. B. Lovett. 
Hartselle, "Jas. K. Powers. 
Livingston, 
Faunsdale, S. H. Bartlett. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Of an apportionment of $31,210.60 to Alameda 
County, the city of Oakland received over half. 

Prof. S. W. Burnham, lately of Chicago, has 
recently assumed a position on the Lick Observa- 
tory staff. 

Sutter City has just received a gift of a $15,000 
school building, the Sutter I. and R. Company 
being the donors. 

The Cogswell Polytechnic College was formally 
opened on the 6th inst., with a large class, The 
institution will be crowded to its full capacity 
within the month. 

James Lick, the millionaire, among other be- 
quests, left $540,000 for the founding of a tech- 
nical school, to be known as the California College 
of Mechanical Arts. Notwithstanding the fact 
that twelve years have elapsed, the trustees have, 
as yet, done nothing toward executing the trust. 
The San Francisco press is clamorous for the col- 
lege, and are uncharitable enough to intimate that 
a salaried position to an officer of the board of 
Lick trustees, and a large income from interest, 
which goes to the trustees, have something to do 
with the inactivity of those having the matter in 


Mills College is in a highly flourishing condition. 
It opens the present term with a very large at- 
tendance, and the number entering the collegiate 
department is rather in excess of that of previous 
years. 

The new Congregational College of Southern 
California, to be located at Pomona, will cost, 
with furnishings, about $47,000. This is exclu- 
sive of the electrical, geological, and chemical de- 


partments, which will cost about $12,000. The 
work will be completed in eighteen months. 

The observation, at the Lick Observatory, of 
the recent eclipse of the moon, was highly satis- 
factory. 

An interesting and instructive lecture was re- 
cently delivered at Mills College by the Pundita 
Ramabai. 

The reported strike of ‘‘ 400 employees ’’ at the 
Stanford University, proves an exaggeration ; less 
than a dozen men left on account of the alleged 
stringency of the curfew rule, which requires all 
employees to be at home by nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, and lights to be extinguished by ten. 

The Lick trustees report the cost of the Obser- 
vatory to have been $577,242. 26. 


DELAWARE, 
Dr. A. N. Raub, editor of the Educational 


News, and formerly principal of the Lock Haven 
(Pa.) State Normal School, has been elected pres- 
ident of Delaware College, located at Newark. 
Dr. Raub is well known as an institute instructor 
and textbook author. The college has been en- 
larged by the building of a chemical laboratory 
this vacation. Three professors have been added 
to the faculty. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, GEO. E. KNEPPER, Peorta. 

There have been many changes in the village 
schools of the state. We think an unusual number, 
but most of them were made by the teachers them- 
selves in the hope of improving their condition. 

Frank Hall, of Petersburg, goes to Aurora as 
superintendent of schools. His success at Peters- 
burg was remarkable, but the advantages at Aurora 
were strong enough to induce him to make the 
change. During this vacation he is doing nine 
weeks of first class institute work. 

MINNESOTA, 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Ked Wing. 

Prof. F. W. Farnsworth, principal of the Red 
Wing high school, has resigned, and will take a 
similar position in Milford, .. H. Mr. Zenas N. 
Vaughn, for the t two years principal of the 
public schools at Luverne, has been elected to fill 
the vacancy. 

Mr. B. M. Lawrence has be reélected to the 
principalship of the Farmington schools at an in- 
creased salary. 


MISSOURI. 


Mr. F. W. Parsons, superintendent of the Cali- 
fornia schools, has jast closed a three weeks’ insti- 
tute at Marysville, which was a success in every 
sense of the term. Genuine enthusiasm in pro- 
fessional work was aroused and maintained 
throughout the session, and cannot fail to bring 
forth very desirable results in the quality of teach- 
ing in that locality. Over ninety teachers were in 
attendance, making it in point of numbers, at least, 
the most successful ever held. We congratulate 
Superintendent Parsons on his re-engagement for 
next year’s session. 


NEW YORK. 


Prof. A. W. Morton has been elected superin- 
tendent of the School of Practice and professor 
of ethical training in the Oswego State Normal 
and Training School. 

Miss Gertrude Davis, of Greenwood, lately de- 
ceased, gave $1000 to Clinton Liberal Institute (Ft. 
Plain), from which she graduated in 1886. ‘The 
bequest will be used for an elevator in the ladies’ 
dormitory. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Mr. Benj. C. Gregory, the well-known secretary 
of the Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union, has 
been elected superintendent of schools ef Trenton. 
Mr. Gregory was educated in New York City, and 
is a graduate of the city college. His experience 
as a teacher has been chiefly in Newark, where he 
has been principal of the Normal Training School, 
and of one of the largest grammar schools of that 
city. He was one of the organizers of the New 
Jersey Teachers’ Reading Circle, and Jater of the 
New Jersey Council of Education, and has been 
secretary of both organizations since their founda- 
tion. In this work he has proved himself a most 
thorough organizer and executive. He has a won- 
derful faculty for collecting information and sum- 
marizing reports. His discriminating judgment 
has enabled him to collect and select the most val- 
uable information on educational subjects, and his 
many visits to cities in many states has put him in 
possession of knowledge relating to principles and 
methods of education that will enable him to give 
to Trenton the benefit of wide observation and ex- 
perience. Mr. Gregory is a ripe scholar, a hard 
student, a close observer, an energetic and enthu- 
siastic teacher, and a most agreeable and pains- 
taking supervisor. His teachers are loyal to him, 
and be gives them cordial support. He is a man 
of broad culture, of high moral and Christian char- 


Newark will feel its loss, but the state is fortunate 
in retaining him as one of its educators. For 
years Mr. Gregory has been one of the prominent 
and influential leaders of the teaching profession, 
and the school board of Trenton has shown g 
judgment in relecting him from a large number of 
candidates to build up their educational system. 

Mr. George F. Jewett, of the Marlboro High 
School, has been elected head master of Rutgers 
College Grammar School, New Brunswick. 

NEBRASKA. 
State Editor, W. EDGAR TAYLOR, Veru, : 

Supt. John B. Monlux of Hastings, and Miss 
Tillie E. Creeth were married Wednesday, Aug. 8. 

Supt. Alex. Stevans, of Sutton, has been 
elected superiutendent of the educational exhibit 
for the state fair, vice Professor Wing, resigned. 

Prin. C. D. Griffin, for four years in charge of 
the Park School, Lincoln, has assumed control of 
one of the ‘‘families’’ in the State Industrial 
Sehool at Kearney. ; 

Supt. C. F. Chamberlain and wife, of Ham- 
boldt, have accepted positions as teachers at their 
old home in Pennsylvania, and thus Nebraska 
loses two excellent teachers. Supt. N. E. Leach, 
of St. Paul, Neb., takes Mr. Chamberlain's place 
at Humboldt. 

Supt. L. C. Greenlee, of Falls City, has de- 
clined reélection, and goes to Denver, Col., as 
principal of one of the ward schools, and at an in- 
creased salary. Mr. Greenlee is one of Nebraska’s 
best school men, and has the full confidence of all 
with whom he is acquainted. 

At a meeting of teachers held July 12, on the 
grounds of Long Pine Chautauqua, Prin. E. A 
Whitwam, Prin. C. M. Stevans and, Co, Supt. 
C. A. Manville were appointed a committee to 
raise $2,000 for the purpose of erecting a hall of 
pedagogy and science on said grounds. 

Delegates of the Northwestern Association of 
Congregational churches, met in Chadron, July 
24, to receive proposals from different towns to 
secure the location of a college to be under the 
auspices of the above association. Chadron, offer- 
ing $18,000 in lands and moneys, secured the 
prize. 

At a meeting of the board of regents of the 
University of Nebraska, held July 19, Prof. 
Charles E. Bessey was elected dean of the aca- 
demic faculty of the ensuing year, and Prof. L. E. 
Hicks, of the chair of geology and allied sciences, 
dean of the industrial faculty, this place having 
been made vacant by the promotion of Dr. Bessey. 
This is in the line of civil service reform, and 
meets the approval of all concerned. 

The new Nebraska Wesleyan University begins 
its first term in September with the following 
newly elected faculty. We understand that other 
teachers and professors will be chosen before the 
opening. Charles F. Creighton, D.D., professor 
of Christian ethics and metaphysics; A. R. Wight- 
man, M.A., professor of Latin language and lit- 
erature; C. M. Eiinwood, Ph.D., professor of 
chemistry and pbysies; 1. L. Lowe, Pb.D., pro- 
fessor of modern languages; H. G. Sedgwick, 
M.S., professor of technology and microscopy ; 
W. T. Cline, instructor in history and English ; 
Ella King Lowe, art department; Helen Almena 
Parker, instructor in elocution. 

The building formerly occupied by York Col- 
lege, York, has been purchased by the Catholics, 
who intend to build a church, parsonage, and 
other fine buildings on the campus, and will make 
York one of their leading educational towns. It 
is proposed to build a new college and normal at 
once, to be ready for operation before Jan. 1, ’89. 

July 6, at Crete in connection with the Chau- 
tauqua, it was decided to raise $2,500 for a teach- 
ers’ home or summer retreat. It is proposed to 
erect a two-story building, the upper story to be used 
as a hall for the display of the state school exhibit, 
where teachers may have the privilege of examin- 
ing the work for two weeks tf desired. It is also 
proposed to organize a summer normal on the 
grounds, the same to continue two, four, or six 
weeks. A committee was appointed, consisting of 
Mr. J. A. Smith, Wahoo; Supt. W. H. Skinner, 
Crete; Miss M. L. Nichols, Nebraska City; State 
Supt. George B. Lane, Lincoln; Supt. W. H. 


improvement. Given adequate supervision and 
these schools will soon equal any in the land. 
— Professor Lawrence has instilled new life into 
the Leland and Gray Seminary, at Townshend, 
The attendance this fall is larger than ever. 
— The new academy building at Ludlow is fast 
approaching completion, but will not be ready for 
the fall term. oe. 
— Prof. O. F. Davis has resigned the principal- 
ship of Bellows Falls High School, and Prof. J. G. 
Simpson of Greenland, N. H., formerly principal 
of Woodstock Academy, Woodstock, Conn., has 
been elected to the place. 
— Miss Ella Taylor, formerly teacher of mathe- 
matics at Randolph Normal School, sails, Oct. 1, 
for Burmah as missionary and teacher in the native 
schools. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
— It is hoped that the new high school building 
at Central Falls will be ready for occupancy at 
the beginning of the school year. 
—From ‘he annual report of the Pawtucket 
school comwuitte, it appears that there are twenty- 
one school buildings in the city, and that 5,285 
children were registered between the ages of five 
and fifteen years. Not only has the traant law 
been faithfully enforced, but 2,800 children be- 
tween the ages of ten and fourteen inclusive, have 
attended school more than the twelve weeks re- 
quired by law. The opening of two or more kin- 
dergartens was recommended, and it is probable 
that four of the older schoolhouses will be re- 
placed by new and more commodious ones in the 
near future. 

CONNECTICUT, 

— The annual meeting of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association will be held in Hartford, 
Oct. 18, 19, and 20. 

— Principal Witter, of the Falls school, Nor- 
wich, having resigned on account of the ill health 
of Mrs. Witter, will shortly go to California. Mr. 
Chas. Peckham, of Yantic, succeeds Mr. Witter. 

— Prof. Elbert W. Clark succeeds Prof. C. H. 
Dye as principal of the Palmer Street School, 
Paweatuck. ‘The retirement of Miss A. J. Ma- 
comber creates a vacancy to be filled by Mrs. J. B. 
Mason, who in turn will give place to Miss Lizzie 
Clark. 

—Sessions at Mystic Valley Institute opened 
the 27th inst. 

— Messrs. E. A. George and Judson-S. Dutcher 
of the Free Academy faculty, Norwich, have re- 
signed, 


EARLY AUTUNN PLEASURE TOURS 
OVER THE PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


The pleasure tours to Gettysburg, Luray Cav- 
erns, the Natural Bridge of Virginia, the cities of 
Richmond and Washington, arranged by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company for September 
12th and 26th, promise to be the most interesting 


events of the season in the line of special trips for 
pleasure tourists. The region is certainly well 
chosen, as there is no section of the country richer 
in natural beauty and historical association than 
this, and the date is peculiarily opportune, as the 
early autumn is a most delightful period in this 
latitude. 

The party will leave Boston on the evenings 
above mentioned by the Fall River boat, and take 
at New York the next morning a special train of 
Eastlake cars, in which the entire round trip will 
be made without change. This train will be in 
charge of the Tourist Agent and Chaperon. 
Abundant time will be devoted to each point. It 
is worthy of note that ladies unescorted will be 
carefully looked after by the Chaperon. The 
rate for the round trip, covering a period of ten 
days, all traveling expenses included, is $60 from 
Boston. Itineraries may be procured by address- 
ing S. W. F. DRAPER, 205 Washington street, 
Boston, where names may also be registered. 
The number of tickets will be limited, and early 
application is therefore recommended. 


Gardner, Tecumseh; Supt. D. K. Bond, Blair; 
Co, Supt. Maria P. Upson, Beatrice; Co. Supt. 


Clusky, Lincoln. 


OHIO. 


Dr. L. R. Klemm, who has been spending some 
months abroad in study, and who was formerly 
superintendent of schools at Hamilton, Ohio, has 
been appointed principal of the ‘Technical School 
of Cincinnati, an institution similar to the St. 
Louis Manual Training School. Professor Beach 


acter. He has always been prominent in church 
and sunday-school work, and in musical and in liter- ' 
ary circles. He is a careful student of his profes- 
sion, and has pursued a wide range of study in! 
other directions. He will be very much missed 
from the institute work in Newark, where he has 
been for years one of the most faithful and ener- 


getic supporters of Superintendent Barringer. 


of this latter institution has been engaged as an as- 
sistant. The school is entering upon its third year. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 


— Ellsworth Johnson, a teacher of experience 
and ability, has been engaged as principal of the 
Springfield High School. 

— Prof. Walter H. Whitcomb, of Springfield, 
has been elected principal of the Charlestown (N. 
H.) High School. 

— More of the rural schools have re-engaged 
their teachers than ever before,—a hopeful sign of 


A. D’ Allemand, Arapahoe; Co. Supt. F, D. Me-| 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Beware of Imitations. 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 


Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
ary, is more poqeenuty seen on the primary teacher’s 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has just been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Ww 


Field Lessons in Geology. 


Excursions to interesting and instructive localities 
in the vicinity of Boston every Saturday. 

Apply to GEO. H. BARTEN, 
Institute Technolegy, Boston. 


ANY TEACHER aud pecking: Free 


ceive our book of Games and Pastimes FREE. 


Over 100 pp. D. H. Knowlton & Uo., Farmington, Me. 


HENRY HOLT & CO’S IMPORTANT NEW EDUCATION 


AL WORKS. 


E NEW EDI ’ . Teachers’ price, $1.30. ’ , 
TH TION OF WHITNEY’S CERMAN CRAMMAR ers’ p $ | PACKARD’S ENTOMOLOGY FOR BECINNERS. | NOWELL DISSECTION OF 


In revising the work many additions and improvements, suggested by experience, have been introduced 


All the matter has been put into type, averaging much larger than in earlier editions. 


ide the old. The exercises, which formerly were scattered through preserving insects and forming cabinets. 


| 


German words appears in brackets 


the volume, have 


eyen the paragraphing haying been heen retained, 


n excised, and a much fuller and more comprehensive series, provided with referen- 
ces, appear at the end. No fundamental changes have been made in the plan or structure of the book, 


The new spelling of 


|}amateurs and dill 


12mo. Teachers’ price. $1.40; by mail, $1.53. 


This book not only starts the beginner in the study, but | 
ves 
etanti copious directions for collecting’ and 


It also is 


@ handbook for the farmer, fruit-grower, and gardener. 


Oc. Teachers’ price, 
$1.00 ; by mail, $1.53. 
Prepared originally for the author’s 
own class at Johns Hopkins University, 
as a basis for the study of physiology. 


intended as 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, New York, 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title. 
English Writers (Vol. IIT). 
A School Grammar. 
Reminiscences of Foreign Travel. ° 
The Long White Mountains. . . - {ions. 
Undine: A Romance. and Sintram and His Compan- 
The Story of Media, Babylon, and Persia. . ‘ 
A Sketch of the Germanic Constitution. 
The Centennial of a Revolution. 
The Book of Psalms. 
The World and the Kingdom, . 
Ancient History for Colleges. 
A Mere Child. 
Entomologyifor Beginners. 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. ‘ 
Library of Universal Adventure. . > 4 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. (XXI. & XXII.) 
Diseases of the Nervous System. . ° . 
Flotsam and Jetsam. . 
Child's Book for Primary School and Home. 
The Kalevala, the National Epic of Finland. 
Latin Accideuce and Exercises for Beginners. 
American College Manual. 
Studies in Criticism. . . 
A Young Prince of Commerce. 
Adventures of Early Discoverers. ° 
Our Young Folks at Home. 
A Strange Company. 
India Pictoral and Descriptive. 
Manual Training Course of Study 


and Teachers’ 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Morley Cassell & Co., N Y $1 50 
Salmon Longmans, Green & Co, N Y 75 
James 6 00 
Fouqué -G P Putnam’s Sons, V Y 1 00 
Ragouzin “ “ 150 

“ “ “ “ 1 26 

Oheyne Thomas Whittaker, N Y 3 00 
Allen-Myers Ginn!& Co., Boston 1 55 
Walford Henry Holt & Co, N ¥ 1 00 
Rolfe Harper & Bros., N ¥ 56 
Howells and Sargeant Harper & Bros 5 75 
he Century Co, N ¥ 50 

Gowers P Blakiston & Son, Phila 6 50 
Harlow L Prang & Co, Boston 200 
Howliston AS Barnes & Co, N Y 35 
John B Alden N Y¥ 2 00 

Welch Duffield Macmillan & Co, N Y¥ 40 
Wm T Comstock, N Y¥ 25 

Trail Worthington Co, N Y 150 
Hopkins D Lothrop Co, N Y 1 25 
Humphrey 100 
“ 1 00 

Holder 1 25 
Howard Ticknor & Co, Boston 50 
T Nelson & Co, N Y 400 

Board of Ed. J 8 Babcock, N Y 60 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


SPECIAL HARVEST EXCURSION. 


The Northern Pacific R. R. announces a series 
of five special Harvest Excursions from St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Daluth, and Ashland to principal 
points in Minnesota, Dakota, and Montana during 
August, September, and October. Parties eon- 
templating a trip for pleasure, business, or with a 
view of selecting a new home can avail themselves 


of rates lower than ever before announced to visit 
the wonderful country tributary to the Northern 
Pacific R. R. 

Tickets will be on sale at St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, and Ashland on August 2ist, September 
11th and 25th, and October 9th and 23d, limited 
to thirty days from date of sale, and good for 
stop-over on going passage. These rates to Mon- 
tana points are about one cent per mile each way, 
and in some cases about half of the one way fare 
for the round trip. 

Connecting lines east and south of St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Dalath will sell tickets in con- 
nection with these excursions at one fare for the 
round trip. 

The dates named will be a very opportune time 
to visit the wheat fields of Minnesota and North 
Dakota; also to see the cattle ranges of Montana. 
Everybody should bear in mind that the Northern 
Pacific R. R. is the short and direct line to princi- 
pal points in Montana, and the only line running 
either dining cars, Pullman sleeping cars, or 
colonist sleeping cars to Fargo, Grand Forks, 
Fergus Falls, Wabpeton, Jamestown, Helena, 
and principal points in Northern Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana. 

For rates and other information apply to CHAS. 
S. Fer, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Good books,—who can measure their blessing : 
Tell how it begins, where it ends ? 
How they interweave Past, Present, Future, 
Until Time with Eternity blends! 


JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGE. 


B’S 


First Lessons English. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing: that they have just issued a new work 


which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 


A definite plan is 


ive method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of language 


Good books are the truest of friends. 
— Lucy Larcom. 


are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 


% (The ote give = great good without la-| underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 


hardest labor is not always that which is best paid 


Te these in of develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 


and profitable employment, we say write to B. F. 
Johnson & Co.. Richmond, Va. 


book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 


— Bobby was inspecting the new baby for the| given the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Capi- 
tals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 


s’ pose it’s nice enough, what there is of it,’’ he 


said, without enthusiasm; ** but I’m sorry it ain’t! of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 


parrot.’’ 


HAY FEVER. 
I have been afflicted with hay fever from early 


Teachers and School Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 


English are requested to send for SprcimEN Paaes, which will be mailed free to any 


in August until frost. My eyes would ran &/ address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 


stream of water and I sneezed continually. I was 
advised to use Ely's Cream Balm. It has worked 
like a charm and I can say I am entirely cured.— 
Mrs. Emeline Johnson, Chester, Conn 

I have been for several years a sufferer from 
hay fever and severe head colds. I have found 
nothing that can compare with Ely’s Cream Balm. 
I would not be without it for any consideration. 
It is simply wonderfal in its effect upon the 
organs.—S. A. Burtt, Wilmington, N. C. 


— The invalid who called tight boots a comfort 
defended his position by saying that they made a 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
FPhiladeliphia, Pa. 


OMETHING OF VALUE 


TO EVERY 


man forget all his other troubles. 


St. Paul, Minn., or nearest ticket agent. 


ImPoRTANT.— When visiting New York City, | . ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop | ng Syrup should always be used when children are 
att the Guan UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen-| eutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 

Spot. it produces natural, quietsleep by relieving the 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- ‘ . ? 4 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
Modern Conveniences. bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 

Restaurants Go bes, core »| It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
stages, and elevated railroads epots. You]. 

— live better for less money at the Grand Union any relieves wind, regulates the > and is the 
Hotel than aay other first-class hotel in the city, known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


TEACHERS wanting. change ot toontion, 
romotion to roadcer fheias w arger salaries, shou 

radress the Western Teachers Bureau, Des Moines, A sentimental Dutchma ~ a @ his sweetheart 
Iowa: W. A. McCord, Manager. a flower which he called a *‘ Don’t you forgot it. 


READING MATTER FOR SCHOOLS. 
The best and also the cheapest. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


Thirty-six numbers averaging over 80 pages at 15 cents cach. 


Containing in an unabridged form some of the most interesting, most instructive, 
and most famous works of 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
BAYARD TAYLOR, 


To be published Oct. 3, 1888. 


No 37. Charles Dudley Warner's A Hunting of the Deer; How I Killed 
a Bear; Lostin the Woods; Camping Out; A Wilderness Romance; 


What Some People Call Pleasure. 
A descriptive list of all the numbers of the Series, including a Prospectus of new 
numbers, will be sent to any address on application. 
Six new numbers will be published during the school year 1888-8 9. 


Subscription price, 80 cents. : : : : Single numbers, 15 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER (C). 
Until Oct. 1, 1888, we will send a sample number of the RIvERsIDE LITERATURE 
Srriss without charge, to any teacher who will cut out and send us this advertisement, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO, - - - 4 Park St, Boston, Mass, 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
JOHN BURROUGHS, 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Reader of the “ Journal.” 


You may not have heard that we are going to make some one 


of our readers a Cash Present of $25, to be given Jan. 1, 
1889 ; but it is true, nevertheless. This amount will be given to 
the person sending us the largest amount of money for new sub- 
scriptions to the JouRNAL or EpucaTion and AMERICAN TEACHER 


before Jan. 1, 1889. And not only this, but we shall also 
give, in addition to the above, a PREMIUM of sterling 
walue for every new subscription sent us by our patrons. A 
descriptive list of these premiums will appear from week to week in 
the JournaL. The first offer is given below. 


If you believe that either the JounNAt or Tracuer, or both, have been a help to 
you in your work, and you enjoy reading them, why not help your fellow teachers, as 
well as us, by getting them to subscribe for the same papers ? 

We would like to double our list this fall, and you can help us do it, and we are 


ready to pay you well for your assistance. 


OFFER No. il. 


Beautifully illustrated with col- 
ored diagrams, showing Wealth, 
Debt, Civil Condition of Peopte, 
Chief Productions, Manufactures 
and Commerce, Religious Sects, 
etc., and a superb line of engrav- 
ings of much historical interest 
and value, together with many 
new and desirable features de- 
signed expressly for tbis work, 
among which will be found a con- 
cise history of each state in the 
Union. 

Price in best English cloth 
binding, $4.50. 


THE 


RAND-McNALLY 


STANDARD ATLAS 


OF THE 


WORLD. 


Containing large Scale Maps of 
every Country and Cini Di- Size of Atlas closed, 11x14 in. ; 
lisp the face of the opened, 22x14 in. 


Given for only one new name to the JOURNAL and 50 cents additional. 


= a ames to the AMERICAN TEACHER | (47 Cash must accompany all orders, or no premi- 
aunen one new name to the Journal. | ums will be sent. 
Address 


‘ THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


32 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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LECIBILITY! RAPIDITY! BEAUTY! 


BARNES’ NATIONAL SYSTEM 


xIg 


{ 

\ 
GOMBINATIONS, 

ELEMENTS. Mainsiant, / 

Lower Loop. REVERS to ecT CAPITAL 4 

Ling. curve. cURVE TURN,  TWRN, TURN OVAL, STEM 


SETTERS 


LOE 


STANDARD COURSE. 


Six Books. Beantifally printed by Lithography. No cheap relief plate printing, 


CAPITALS FROM REV ERSEO OVAL. 


Indorsed by more than Two Hundred of the Finest Professional Penmen in the Country. 


AN ELEGANT SPECIMEN BOOK CONTAINING ALL THE COPIES OF THE SERIES SENT GRATIS To ANY TEAC 
HER. 


A. 5S. BARNES & CO, Publishers, 


263 WABASH AVENUE, CHICACO, ILL. 111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


3 
| 
+ 
| 
— BARNES’ NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP,—= 
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| 
) CAPITALS FROM DIRECT OVAL. CAPITALS FROM CAPITAL STEM, Bare 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Forum for August contains articles of 
the most important character, by the leading 
writers of the day upon topics of vital interest. 
Among these is one by Judge James M. Lore, of 
lowa, giving a clear analysis of the British and 
American governments, showing that the Ameri- 
cans have a much better check against the evils of 
party prejudice than the English. Hon. Edward 
Atkinson of Boston treats of an economic theme, 


** Must Humanity Starve at Last.” It looks to 
the building up of a distinctly American social 
science. Dr. Charcott, the highest living author- 
ity on the brain and nerves, writes of ‘‘ The To- 
pography of the Brain.’’ Geo. W. Cable contrib- 
utes an open letter to the freedmen entitled ‘‘What 
Shall the Negro Do?”’ giving them specific ad- 
vice how to conduct themselves to grow to the full 
measure of freemen. William D. Kelley points 
out that the control of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is now in the hands of men who supported 
the Confederate Constitution, which contained a 
free trade article. The railroad question is dis- 
cussed by George R. Blanchard, President of the 
National Traffic Association, who writes in favor 
of railroad pooling. The Rev. John Snyder, of 
St. Louis protests against our barbarous funeral 
eustoms, and cites many facts in support of his 
argument. The Mormon side of the Utah ques- 
tion is presented by Charles W. Penrose, editor of 
the leading Mormon paper. The educational ar- 


ticle this month, ‘‘ What Shall the Public Schools | health 


Teach ?”’ is by Prof. S. E. Warren, the author of 
several ‘series of books on drawing and similar sub- 
jects. The Rev. Leonard W. Bacon attacks the 
aith-cure delusion from a theological point of 
view ; and Dr. Felix L. Oswald discusses ‘* Is Lon- 
gevity Worth its Price?’’ This number of the 
forum completes the ffth volame. The Forum 
Publishing Co., 253 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


— Scribner's Magazine for September has a va- 
ried and interesting table of contents. The front- 
ispiece is from a drawing by Walter Shirlaw, en- 
graved by Peckwell, entitled ‘‘ Show Your Tick- 
ets; Passenger Station, Philadelphia.’’ It con- 
tains articles on a wide range of popular subjects 
by the Hon. Hugh McCulloch, ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury ; General Horace Porter; W. H. Mal- 
lock, author of “‘ Is Life Worth Living ?’’ ; H. C. 
Bunner, author of ‘* The Midge;’’ Robert Louis 
Stevenson; Will H. Low; Henry James; Thos. 
Wentworth Higginson; and other writers of dis- 
tinction in prose and verse. This number is en- 
riched with more than 100 illustrations. ‘‘ The 
Modern Greeks,’’ by Thos. D* Seymour, pictures 
the personal and social traits of that people, and is 
a companion piece to the same author's ** Life and 
Travel in Modern Greece,’’ in the June number. 
F. D. Millet and Kenyon Cox furnish illustra- 
tions. Robert Louis Stevenson writes ‘‘A Letter 
to a Young Gentleman who Proposes to Embrace 
the Career of Art,’’ giving some thoughts on life 
and art from an author’s point of view; while his 
friend Will H. Low adds some reflections from a 
paititer’s standpoint. H. C. Bunner contributes 
a sketch, full of delicate sentiment, entitled ‘‘ A 
Second-Hand Story.’? Henry James’s four-part 
story, ‘‘A London Life’’ is concluded, and Mr. 
Stimson’s serial, ‘‘ First Harvests,’’ portrays a lit- 
tle bachelor dinner at a New York club. There 
are poems by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Edith M. Thomas, James Herbert Morse, Nora 
Perry, and Percival Lowell, that of the last- 
named being illustrated. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $3.00 a year; single 
numbers, 25 cents. 


— The midsummer issue of the American Mag- 
azine abounds with interesting and timely litera- 
ture. Dr. W. F. Hutchinson presents the fourth 
of his finely illustrated articles in the series ‘‘ Along 
the Caribbean,’’ in this instance dealing with 
Trinidad. Another entertaining paper is entitled 
‘* Where Burgoyne surrendered,’ by C. H. Cran- 
dall, in which is deseribed the Saratoga Monument 
that is soon to be unveiled. Trebor Obl has an 
illastrated paper on “‘Six Story-tellers for Chil- 
dren,’’ in which she speaks of the lives and work 
of Louise Imogen Guiney, Margaret Sidney, Mrs. 
Abby Morton Diaz, Nora Perry, Mrs. Lizzie W. 
Champney, and Alice Wellington Rollins. Fred- 
erick G. Schwatka, the noted Arctic explorer tells 
of ‘‘ The American Arctic Savage’’ in an enter- 
taining manner. Joel Benton has a poem on 
Midsummer,”’ and Sarah F. Goodrich describes 
** The Country in Midsummer.’’ The short sto- 
ries are a feature of this issue. The departments 
under the general caption of ‘* Our Cabinet”’ are 
filled with useful and interesting matter. The 
Editor’s Study is devoted to questions of the day. 
Dr. Hutchinson has his regular monthly health 
article; Literature and Book Reviews receive 
special treatment, and the Portfolio is devoted to 
an amusing travesty on “‘ The Quick and the 
Dead.”’ In Timely Topics a plan for ‘‘ The Uni- 
fication of America’”’ is outlined. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for September 
has a table of contents which this always able 
and instructive monthly has rarely presented. It 
covers a wide range of scientific investigation, with 
which every educator should 
Am the rs of specia ue and interest for 
Eye Mindedness and Ear Mind- 
edness,’’ by Prof. Jos. Jastrow; Antagonism,” 
by Sir William R. Grove, F.R.S. ; “ Expert Testi- 
mony,” by Prof. Frank Wigglesworth Clarke ; 
** Animal and Plant Lore,” a second r by 
Mrs, Fanny D. Bergen, a former contributor to 


the JOURNAL; “Sti matization,’’ by Rev. Rich- 
ard Wheatley, etc. In the Editor's. Table is an 
able article on ‘‘ The Purpose of Manual Train- 
ing.”’ The Literary Notices and Notes are very 
good, as is the Popular Miscellany. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. Price per year, $5.00; 
single numbers, 50 cents. 


— The leading paper in the Homiletic Review 
for August is a masterly critique on Dr. Jobn 
Broadus as a Preacher, being No. VII. in the 
series of ‘‘ Representative Preachers.’’ The sec- 
ond article, on ‘‘ Christian Evidences and Modern 
Criticism,’’ by Prof. F. B. Warfield of Princeton 
is worthy of his reputation for ability and ortho- 
doxy. ‘“‘Should Questions at Issue Between Po- 
litical Parties be Discussed in the Palpit,’’ by Dr. 
Howard Crosby is sure to have a reading. There 
are eight sermons, and the departments are 
crowded with fresh and interesting matter. New 
York: Funk & Wagualls. 


—The August number of the Catholic World 
has a timely article from the pen of Mr. John A. 
Mooney. He writes in a pleasant vein on the sub- 
ject of pure water, and shows how even the moss- 
crowned country well and the sparkling spring 
have, in many instances, been the vehicle for the 
diffusion of typhoid fever. He is not an alarmist, 
but directs attention to a principle but little con- 
sidered, especially in the choice of a suitable re- 
sort for the summer ; viz., that good drainage and 
pure water are among the first of requisites for 


— The Swiss Cross for August contains an inter- 
esting article, well illustrated, on the ‘‘ Flight of 
Birds.”’ This will doubtless help many in under- 
standing this mysterious power of our feathered 
friends. Besides other articles of interest there 
are given the usual reports from the Chapters of 
the Agassiz Association. Price, $1.50 per year. 
New York: N. D. C. Hodges. 


— Literature (Alden’s illustrated magazine) 
contains from week to week many valuable arti- 
cles. Robert Louis Stevenson is attravtively 


sketched in the issue of Aug. 18. The portrait is 
a striking one, and the biographical sketch is both 
entertaining and instructive, wlile the selections 
from his writings are thoroughly characteristic of 
one of the most charming of living authors. 


— The Woman’s News, an eight paged quarto, 
published at Indianapolis, Ind., is owned and con- 


trolled wholly by women. It is distinctively, 
what it claims to be, a newspaper about women, 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Quiver, for September; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 

The Woman’s World, for September; terms, $3.50 
ayear. New York: Cassell & Uo. 

St. Nicholas, for September; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Co. 

The Eclectic Magazine, for September; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York: E. R. Pelton. 

Scribner’s Magazine, for September; terms, $3.00 
a year. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Facilities for training unsurpassed. ‘Tuition free. 
Fall term begins September 4. For catalogues or 
information, address the Principal, 
C. C. ROUNDS. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, 


Marietta, Ohio. 

. THE best educational advantages offered. Ex- 
penses moderate. Two courses of study. Scholar- 
ships to aid worthy students. Fall term in both 
COLLEGE and ACADEMY begins on the 
First Thursday in September. Catalogues sent 

on application to PRESIDENT EATON, 


With this Marginal Reference Index 
applied to your dictionaries, bibles, 
gazetteers, cyclopedias, directcries, 
etc., you can instantly turn to any 
letter, chapter, ete , saving time and 
wear. It doubles the value of refer- 
ence books. Simple. durable, cheap. 
Mailed for 50 cts. for ‘‘ unabridged” 


size; smaller size, 35¢. Tue INDEX Co, Lyndon, Vt. 


WANTED, 


Ina High School in Pennsylvania, ateacher of Book- 
keeping and Mechanical Drafting. Salary, $1000. 
In a Miiitary a teacher 
of Bookkeeping and Telegraphy. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


ELY’S 
CATARRH 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


HAY-FEVER Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is pgrese 
; 50 cts. at ts: by mail, regis 
Warron St., . . 


ice. 
60 cts. ELY BROT 56 


se only three, men suitable for this principalship.” writes President Duncan of Coates 
NAME THREE, College, Ind., Aug. 21, 1888, referring ton 81,400 place. where he hasinfluence. “ Let 
them be Bardeen Men,” Well, we are scattering that kind of men pretty well over the country, and we can place 
wry J more of them when we are sure of them. A good many people register with us who don’t get places, but 
hat Is usually either because they rate their services higher than we do, or because they fail to convince us that 
they can do superior work. We have hundreds of fair to middling teachers, and we drop a good many of them into 
fair to middling places, But once in a while a teacher registers whose record attracts our attention. Letters of 
recommendation that come in from his references coufirm the good impression. His photograph shows character; 
postage he calls on us, and the interview leaves us sure he is a man to be pushed By and by all this accumulates 
nto a conviction that we have here a real leader, a man who will shine when he is well placed. He is a ‘‘ Bardeen 
Man,” as President Uoates pleasantly puts it. Such a man is pretty sure of a high place through this Agency. We have 
lenty of chances to sy them when we are sure they are the right men. There may be other men on our list 
ust as good, but they don't convince us they are as good. € can’t say any more of‘a teacher than we really believe, 
and that belief must be founded on facts brought to our notice. We want the best teachers in the United States on 
our list.those who not only are the best, but cao prove that they are the best. Every year discrimination draws 
deeper lines, increases the salary of efficient teachers, drops inefficient teachers out of the ranks. Do you dare be 
measured by this standard of excellence? Then register with us, give us the data, and see what we can do for you. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRAOUSE, N. Y. 


V A C A NCILES Many of the most desirable school positions become 
, : * vacant during July and August. Probably not a desirable 

position in the United States becomes vacant which is not known almost immediately to the 

TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. {70 State Street, Chicago. 


Bex 1969, New Vork City, and 
Branches : { German American Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


GENCY, 


NION EACHERS’ 


Supplies Schools Supplies Teachers Send stamp for 
with Teachers. = with Positions, Manual and Blanks, 


Ww. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 


OF NEW ENGLAND. 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS WITH TEACHERS, AND TEACHERS WITH POSITIONS. 
Ga Circulars upon application. | 8 Hawley St., Boston. | FRANK B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 
HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 
( Western Office, 50 West Fifth Street, St. Paul,) offers the advantage of a regis- 
tration in two agencies with the expense of but one. Good teachers are wanted for a 
large number of desirable positions in public and private school and college work. 
&@™ If you wish to change, write particulars, and we will at once let you know what we can do for you. 


9 
The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 
Agency Manual Free upon application. EVERETT 0O. FISK & CO. 
7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


THE LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


: Business in every State of the Union. Wants 200 more skilled appli- 


“THE BEST AGENCY : cants at once. Part of commission ee those goquateins us of vacancy. 
ON EARTH.” $ Prin. FRED LUCCA SQUIERS, Zastern Manager, 


Send two stamps for circulars, etc. SHELTER ISLAND, L. I., N. 


The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 
CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION, SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 
We need several hundred first class Teachers. Send for circulars and list of testimonials. 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


TEACHERS WANTED. More vacancies EMPLOYERS are served without charge. 
filled and to be filled than ever before; large varlety, | Registration without a fee brings us the largest and 
many very desirable ones ; salaries, $300 to $2500. | best supply of candidates, leaves no need or obliga- 
The tact that our income is derived wholly from com- | tion to represent those not suitable, and gives us un- 
missions earned shows where actual business is done | equaled advantage for supplying promptly superior 
in providing teachers with positions._Form for stamp | Teachers to meet all demands. 


« « AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
R. E. AVERY. a re 2 West 14th Street, New York. 
Ww d teachers directly to places. We rec- 
ANTED, TEACHERS. ommend teachers immediately Med receipt of their 
application and registration fee of 


$1.00. No time wasted in preliminary correspondence. For 
our Contract and Terms see August 16th issue of this paper. Send your application immediately 
and we will recommend you at once. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS EXCHANGE, 
Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager. 


151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
eo ant S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Teachers A gency 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. OF RELIABLE 
Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

7 East 14th Street, N. V. | Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
———— Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 

schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURK 


Py and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
Teachers’ Agency 


. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior: 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 


NEW YORK CITY. 
ernesses for every department of fustruction ; recom- SOUTHERN 


mends good schools to parents. Call on or address AND School Agency 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, WESTERN 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions ; 
23 Union Square, New York introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 


5 ded. Teacl istration fee of $2.00. 
THE ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, No charge is made to those see ing teachers. 
Register at once. Address with 
REGISTRATION FREE FOR ’SS. RANNIE 8. BURROUGH 
Form and particulars for stamp. 
O YOU wish to go SOUTH? 
If so, address : 
BUREAU. 
TEXAS TEACHERS BAU, 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Managers, 
608 Broadway, . . . ALBANY, N. Y. Box 98. 


WANTED, 


(Ag '@ Immediately, to meet a constant demand, teachers 


of every grade for our public and private schools,— 
Primasy, Intermediate, Grammar, and High School; 
Principals and Assistants, specialists in Languages, 
Mathematics, Sciences, Art, Music. 
Applications more numerous than ever. 
Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


w? 
Teachers’ B u 
{Both Sexes.) 


Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 

ae afte to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 

urches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
iste, to Firms. Murs. A. D. CULVE 


829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. . 3 Somerset St., 
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BOSTON UNANIMOUS 


“2D 


— FOR — 


Appletons’ Standard Copy-Books. 


At a meeting of the Board of Education of Boston, on Tuesday evening, June 12, 
1888, Appletons’ Series of Copy-Books was unanimously adopted for use in the public 


schools of that city. 


Full particulars of this popular pen-inspiring series may be obtained by addressing 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, 


Chicago, 


Atlanta, San Francisco. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No. 1. 


press board edition, 36 cents per copy. 


No. 2. ** Monthly and Yearly Record,” is a 
of No. 1, with yearly summary showiug the absolute and re 
the above particulars; names need be written but once a year. 


** Daily and Monthly Record,” is a 
tendance, deportment, and recitation ; names written bu 


ket daily class-book for recording at- 
once aterm. Price, 60 cents. Smaller 


ent record of the monthly average 
tive standing of the members of a class, in 
Price, 75 cents. 


No. 3. ** Monthly Year Card,” is a monthly report card for inspection by parents: one 


ear4is used for a year. 


Price, 32-00 per hundred; with envelopes, $3.00 per hundred. 


No. 4 * Monthly Term Card,” differs from No. 3, in being used for a term instead of for 


a year. 


No. 5. ** Weekly Term Card,”’ is sent to 


Price, 82.00 per hundred; with envelopes, $3.00 per hundred. 


pasente weekly instead of monthly. Price, 
r 


$2.00 per hundred; with envelopes, $3.00 per hun . 


Samples of Nos. 3, 4, and 5 


sent postpaid for 10 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


THE STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. WHITE. 


Author of White’s Classical Literature, etc. 


Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. T 


The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the 
greater number of thuse attending our schools and 
academies, are likely to enter, upun a regular clas- 
Sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 
16mo volume, 315 pp, cloth, $1.25. Copies sent 
post free fur examiuation, with a view to introduc- 
tion in school or college, for 75 cents. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SAU VEUR’S, PRror. WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIPsIC PUBLICATIONS. 
Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOE, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged b 
American and European authority as the best of a 
Natural methods. 

FRENCH : Fi-st book, new edit. 75 cts.; old edit., 50 
cts. Second book, $1.00. GERMAN: First book, new 
edit., 75 cts.; old edit., 50 cts.; Second book, 81.00. Sold 
by BERLITZ & Co., W. Madison Square New York, and 

SOHOEN HOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 

For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample poges dis- 
count, etc., write to Prof. M. D. BERLITZ, W. Madison 


Square New York. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algébra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 


SUPLEE’S 
TRENCH 
ON WORDS. 


With an exhaustive analysis, Additional Words for 
illustration, and Questions for Sy ae Prof 

D. SUPLEE. rench “On the Study of Words,” 
originally in lectures, was but poorly adapted for 
use as a text-book. The editor has long deplored 
this, in common with other teachers; hence the 
present volume. The advantages claimed for it over 
all other editions are self-evident. 12mo, cloth, 400 
pages. Net price, $1.00. 


Copies for examination sent, postpaid, for 75 cents. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


New! New! New! 


Prof. B. MERA’S 


Recent Educational Works. 
SYNTAXE PRATIQUE 


De la Langue Frangaise. 
The Vade-mecum of the French student, containing 
Exercises for each rule and a complete 
story to serve as Exercises. 
“ An excellent work.’’—Mail and Express, N.Y. 
“ As a text-book for students, Ido not know of a 
better work.”’—Prof. G. L. Andrews, U. 8. Mil. Acad. 
T consider it a most excellent work.” —Pro/. O. B, 
Super, Dickinson College. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


LECENDES FRANCAISES. 


MERLIN L’ENCBANTEUR, . 40 cts. 
ROBERT LE DIABLE, . 25 ets. 
LE BEN Rol DAGUBERT, 25 cts. 


These three Legends offer the most interesting 
reading. and can be used as Exercises for ** Syntaxe 
ratique.”’ 
Liberal terms to Schools and Teachers. 


MODERN LANG. Pus. Co-, 150 Nassau St. 
vey. W R. JENKINS, 851 Sixth Ave. 

*(T. W. CHRISTERN, 254 Fifth Ave. 
BOSTON: CARL SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Send for New England Pub. Co.’s Price List. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Hol ’ Readers. Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
5 Somerset St , Boston. 19 Murray St., N. Y. 


COURSE OF READINGS FOR 1887-i888. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
805 Brondway, New Vork. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. B 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, By Prof. H. ‘A. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. B 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVATION. 
READINGS FROM WASHINGTON IRVING. 


PRICES T0 MEMBERS. 
BOUND IN CLOTH. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D. Se 
Dr. M. P. Hatfield . 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


1.00 


CLASSIC GERMAN COURSE IN ENGLISH. By Dr. W. Wilkinson 


HISTORY OF THE MEDLZ VAL CHURCH. By J. 
READINGS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


REQUIRED 
On 


F. Hurst, D.D., LL. 40 


receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 


FOREIGN TOURIST SERIES. 
Price, single copy, 5 cents ; twenty-five copies, $1.00. 


Embracing the 


FRANCE AND IRELAND. 


incipal cities of ITALY, ENGLAND, WALES, AND SCOTLAND. 
GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND. 50 numbers in whole 


series. 3@™_ Send for Circulars of this and other valuable series. 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


WESLEYAN HALL, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., 


Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice ure, 
A bnew method of Analysis, Natural and the of the Philosophy of Ex =. 
red 


oughly taught. Scientific and practical work « 

Spring term opens March 6. Summer term o 

Institute at Cottage City, to 
eld St., Boston. 


ne in every department. 
ns for three weeks, 
be immediately followed by 


Address 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Degrees conferred. 
nning July 16, at Martha’s Vine- 
ree weeks at Wesleyan Hall, 36 


INDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


ATERIAL. 
7 E. 14th Street, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
CHILD’S SONG BOOK. 
By Mrs. M. H. HOWLISTON, Oakland School, Chicago. 


New marches, beautiful songs, charming games, 
bright recitations. For the use of children in primary 


schools and at home. 
st-paid, single copies, 30 cents. 
or examination, 25 cents. 


BARTLEY’S SONCS FOR THE SCHOOL 
By 


Price 


J. D. BARTLEY of Bridgeport. 
For opening exercises. Price, 60 cents. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SINCER. 
By GEORGE F. Root. 
Bright new music for day school. Price, 30 cents. 


RYAN’S VOCALIST. 
By Principal JamEes E. RYAN of Brooklyn. 
An introductory system of instruction with an ad- 
mirable sung collection. Price, 60 cents. 


BURNAP’S POLYTECHNIC. 
By U. C. BuRNAP and W. J WETMORE. 

A collection of music for singing classes and clubs 
and intermediate and grammar schools. Price, 90 
cents. Returuable copies for examination at prices 
quoted. Address the Publishers. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
263-265 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, IL 
111 and 113 William St. NEW YORK. 

5 Somerset St., BOSTON. 
83 East 17th St. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “siw'rous, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
\ HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
CHE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1,25. 
CHE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
UXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. tt 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Brosaway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Beaders; 

Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

TFhemson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course ; 

Keed’s Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 

Hutchison’s Physiology and 
J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., H. I. 8M 

151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


A New Book! 


Virtues and Their HKeasons, a system 
of ethics for society and schools.” 
By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


Sent by mail for $1.50. 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS, 


DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


LSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in ie y A 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded serie 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
3 , and especial , at the outset. 

or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO, 
Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, ‘Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 
J.H. VINCENT, 


comprehensive title of a new 
book in which certain social 
evils as dancing, cards, theatres, and wine are the 
subjects of discussion. These are presented in their true 
light, the dangers connected with them, and the better 
Written with frankness and in the 


way recommended. 
lig! tof calm criticism, and in that light there are few 
who will not — i with him, “ Better Not” “ Spicy. sug 
estive, and eminently wise.”— #aptist Quarterly. Taste. 
ully boundincloth. Price, 50 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 
Acts AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 
By CHARLES M. BARROWS, 
One handsome volume, cloth, 500 pages ; $1.50. 


MELODIOUS SONGS 


IN WELL-MADE BOOKS. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS 


$3.60 per d 
ood songs, man 


or $4.90 per dozen) 


UNITED VCICES Emerson’s Newes 


L. O 
and Best School Song Book, showing his most ex- 
cellent tact is chosing and arranging; with new 
and pleasing songs. 
for Sunday Schools, 


CHILDRENS’ DIADEM {5 


( 
dozen.) The crowning work of the useful life of 
yw Abbey, recently deceased. Very sweet hymns 
and tunes. 
AISE for Sunday Schools and 
VOICES OF PRAISE 
4.20 douz.), Key. C. L. Hutchins. xactly 
fhe taste of theae who like dignified, yet brilliant 
and wide-awake music. 
($1.) A Hymn and Tune Book for 
LAUDAMUS Ladies’ Seminaries and Colleges. 
Pro s. Ritter and Kendrick of Vassar. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES (AT RETAIL PRICE), 
OR SPECIMEN PAGES, FREE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


PRACTICAL ELOGUTION, 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
— ENLARGED. — 
The best and most popular text-book on the subject 
of Elocution. 


* Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is a 
condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject of Elocution, giving brief considération to all 
the topics bearing upon natural expression. 

In response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections, 
affording the widest range of practice in the severa 
departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Analy- 
sis, and Expression, subjects which are fully treated 
in the body of the work. 


PRICES: 300 pages. Handsomely Bound. 
Regular retail price, $1.25 
To teachers, for examination, 1.00 
Introduction price, -15 


These are the prices direct, and not through the 
Booksellers. 
Further particulars cheerfully furnished. Corres- 


pondence solicited. 
The National Schdol of Elocution & Oratory, 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Publication Dept. : C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


| FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 

languages for ome -~day and CON- 
ation, by Dr. Ricw. 8. ENTHAL’S lebrated 

, MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 tor books of 

each language, with privilege of answers to all 


> 
4 tions, and correction of exercises. Sam Part 
cents. Liberal terms to teachers. 


MEISTERSCEAFT 


MANUAL 
GYMNASTICS. 


Prick, . . 25 cts. 
SENT POSTPAID, 


CO., BOSTON, Mass. + 


-[NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send for the N. E. Publishing Co.’s Price List. 


Ready August 25, 


Eclectic Physical Geography 


CONTAINS NO IRRELEVANT MATTER. 
TREATS PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY ONLY. 


!2mo, 382 pages, 200 Maps, Cuts, and Diagrams. 


Introduction Price, $1.00. 
SEND $1.00 FOR 


. . Exchange Price, 60 cts. 
SPECIMEN COPY. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston, St. Paul. 


C. FP. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 


= 
7 y of them Motion Songs. <A good 
: rimary School Song Book. In addition to the new 
F songs. there are such old favorites as ” Flowers, 
| wild Wood Flowers,” © If ever I see, ‘Coo says 
| the mother Dove,” of Yonth,” “ O say, 
busy Bee,” “ Out in a beautiful Field.” Send for 
| Specimen Pages. 
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